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The World Waits 


A FAILURE OF THE SPIRIT 
By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Good Neighbor League Dinner, New York City, September 15, 1936 


UR foreign relations are largely shaped by the 
physical geography of our country, the characteris- 
tics of our people, and our historical experience. 

Those who are in charge of the conduct'of foreign policy 
must suit their actions to these underlying facts with due re- 
gard to the shifting circumstances of the times. This is par- 
ticularly true in a democracy, where even in the short run 
the policies of the government must rest upon the support of 
the people. 

We inhabit a large country which provides the basis for 
satisfactory and improving conditions of life. We do not 
seek or threaten the territory or possessions of others. Great 
oceans lie between us and the powers of Asia and Europe. 
Though these are now crossed much more quickly and easily 
than they used to be, they still enable us to feel somewhat pre- 
tected against physical impacts from abroad. 

We are a numerous, strong, and active people. We 
have lived and developed in deep traditions of tolerance, of 
neighborly friendliness, personal freedom, and of self-gov- 
We have had long training in the settlement of 
differences of opinion and interest among ourselves by dis- 
cussion and compromise. The winds of doctrine that are 
blowing so violently in many other lands are moderated here 
in our democratic atmosphere and tradition. 

Our contribution must be in the spirit of our own situa- 
tion and conceptions. It lies in the willingness to be friends 
but not allies. We wish extensive and mutually beneficial 
trade relations. We have the impulse to multiply our per- 
sonal contacts as shown by the constant American travel 
abroad. We would share and exchange the gifts which art, 
the stage, the classroom, and the scientists’ and thinkers’ 
study contribute to heighten life and understanding; we have 


ernment. 


led the world in promoting this sort of interchange among 
students, teachers, and artists. Our wish that natural human 
contacts be deeply and fully realized is shown by the great 
number of international conferences in which we participate, 
both private and inter-governmental. In such ways we would 
have our relations grow. 

In deciding upon the character of our political relations 
with the outside world we naturally take into account the 
conditions prevailing there. These, today, are not tranquil 
or secure; but on the contrary in many countries are ex- 
cited and haunted by mutual dread. In less than twenty 
years events have occurred that have taken away from inter- 
national agreements their force and reliability as a basis of 
relations between nations. There appears to have been a 
great failure of the spirit and out of this has come a many- 
sided combat of national ambitions, dogmas, and fears. 

In many lands the whole national energy has been or- 
ganized to support absolute aims, far-reaching in character 
but vaguely defined. These flare like a distant fire in the hills, 
and no one can be sure as to what they mean. There is an 
increasing acceptance of the idea that the end justifies all 
means. Under these conditions the individual who questions 
either means or end is frightened or crushed. For he en- 
counters two controlling rules, compulsory subordination to 
autocratic will, and the ruthless pressure of might. The 
result is dread and growing confusion. 

Behind this lies the knowledge that laboratories and 
shops are producing instruments which can blow away human 
beings as though they were mites in a thunderstorm; and 
these instruments have been placed in the hands of an in- 
creasing number of young men whom their leaders dedicate 
to the horrors of war. When foreign offices engage in 
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discussion with each other today, they have an inescapable 
vision of men living in concrete chambers below the earth 
and concrete and steel forts and tanks upon the earth, and 
operating destructive machines above the earth. They have 
strained and striven in many negotiations since the war to 
dispel that vision, but it appears to grow clearer and clearer. 

The world waits. You may be sure that in most human 
hearts there is the steady murmur of prayer that life need 
not be yielded up in battle and that there may be peace, 
at least in our time. 

It is in these circumstances we must shape our foreign 
relations. It is also these circumstances that present to us 
the problem of seeking to achieve a change in the dominant 
trend that is so full of menace. 

I find as I review the line of foreign policy we have 
followed, that we come close to Thomas Jefferson’s expres- 
sion—‘peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all na- 
tions, entangling alliances with none.” It is dangerous to 
take liberties with the great words of a great man, but I 
would add—settlement of disputes by peaceful means, re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. 

I think that the term “good neighbor” is an apt de- 
scription of that policy. We have tried to give full meaning 
to that term. The good neighbor in any community minds 
his own essential business and does not willfully disturb the 
business of others. He mends his fences but does not put up 
spite fences. He firmly expects that others will not seek to 
disturb his affairs or dictate to him. 

He is tolerant, but his toleration does not include those 
who would introduce discord from elsewhere. He observes 
his agreements to the utmost of his ability; he adjusts by 
friendly methods any troubles that arise; he mingles freely 
in the give and take of life and concerns himself with the 
community welfare. 

All of this is in contrast with the hermit who isolates 
himself, who ignores the community, and in his resistance 
to change, decays in a mean and bitter isolation. But the 
role of the good neighbor is a positive and active one which 
calls upon the energies, the friendliness, and the self-re- 
straint of man or nation. 

In affairs between nations the neighborliness obviously 
is less direct than between individuals in the local com- 
munity. Its expression takes the form of just and fair deal- 
ings, without encroachment upon the rights of others, or op- 
pression of the weak, or envy of the more fortunate. It con- 
templates liberal economic relations on the basis of mutual 
benefit, observance of law and respect for agreements, and 
reliance upon peaceful processes when controversies arise. 

In the everyday work of the Department of State deal- 
ing with critical issues, we have resolutely pursued this 
course. 

We have tried to bring together American opinion and 
opinion in other countries in a common determination against 
the use of force for the settlement of disputes or for other 
national purposes. In that connection we have sought to 
maintain the vitality of the international agreement to re- 
nounce war which was signed by virtually all countries of 
the world when Mr. Kellogg was Secretary of State. But 
strong nations have chosen to proceed in disregard of that 
agreement, and this basis for international trust has thus 
been greatly impaired. We have tried to soften quarrels 
between other countries when they have arisen. 


At times there has been criticism because we would 
not depart from our traditional policy and join with other 
governments in collective arrangements carrying the obli- 
gation of employing force, if necessary, in case disputes be- 
tween other countries brought them into war. That re- 
sponsibility, carrying direct participation in the political rela- 
tions of the whole of the world outside, we cannot accept, 
eager as we are to support means for the prevention of war. 
For current experience indicates how uncertain is -the possi- 
bility that we, by our action, could vitally influence the 
policies or activities of other countries from which war might 
come. It is for the statesmen to continue their effort to ef- 
fect security by new agreements which will prove more 
durable than those that have been broken. This government 
would welcome that achievement. It would be like full 
light overcoming dense darkness. It is difficult to see how 
responsible governments can refrain from pushing compro- 
mise to its utmost limits to accomplish that result. 

Of late we have increased our defense forces substan- 
tially. This has appeared essential in the face of the uni- 
versal increase of armaments elsewhere and the disturbed 
conditions to which I have alluded. We would not serve the 
cause of peace by living in the world today without ade- 
quate powers of self-defense. We must be sure that in our 
desire for peace we will not appear to any other country 
weak and unable to resist the imposition of force or to pro- 
tect our just rights. At the same time I would:make clear 
with the utmost emphasis that we stand ready to participate 
in all attempts to limit armaments by mutual accord and 
await the day when this may be realized. 

I need say little of our relations with our great neighbor 
Canada. The American people and the Canadian people 
have lived in unbroken friendship. A new index of that 
friendship is the trade agreement signed last year. I have 
had to reckon with a number of attacks on this or that 
schedule of the agreement. In virtually every instance I 
have found, and I do not wish to be partisan in this remark, 
that the criticism represents misjudgment or distortion of the 
facts. I have watched the malicious attempts of some to jug- 
gle a few minor figures in the trade returns in such a way 
as to prejudice the minds of particular groups against an 
agreement which was the first step taken within the last cen- 
tury to enable the American and Canadian peoples to ob- 
tain greater mutual benefit from their work and trade. 

We have confirmed our good neighbor policy by our 
actions in dealing with the American republics to the south 
of us. This administration has made it clear that it would 
not intervene in any of those republics. It has endorsed this 
principle by signing at the Montevideo Conference the Inter- 
American Convention on the rights and duties of States; 
it has abrogated the Platt Amendmen: contained in our 
treaty with Cuba; it has withdrawn the American occupy- 
ing forces from Haiti; it has negotiated new treaties with 
Panama, which, while fully safeguarding our rights to pro- 
tect and operate the canal, eliminate the rights we previously 
possessed to interfere in that republic. 

In all this we have shown that we have no wish to 
dictate to other countries, that we recognize equality of na- 
tions, and that we believe in the possibility of full cooperation 
between nations. Later this year there will be held in Ar- 
gentina a conference between the American republics, which 
has been warmly welcomed, and there is general confidence 
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that further ways can be found to assure the maintenance 
of peace on this continent. 


Certainly the economic troubles that have pressed so 
hard on the world during these last few years are one of 
the main causes of the disturbance of spirit and upset of re- 
lations that have taken place. This government has taken 
the lead in trying to bring about changes in the international 
trade situations which would improve conditions everywhere. 


The needs of our own domestic situation have coin- 
cided completely with this undertaking. By 1933 a serious 
emergency had arisen in our trade relationships with other 
countries. We had repeatedly increased the barriers to the 
entry of foreign products into this country, and the sale of 
American goods abroad was being subjected to increasingly 
drastic retaliation and restriction on the part of other gov- 
ernments. In addition, we had most substantial investments 
in foreign countries which our previous policy had thrown 
into great jeopardy. Many branches of American agriculture 
and industry required a revival of our trade with other 
countries if they were to escape continued depression, idle- 
ness of resources, and unemployment. ‘The other countries 
had no smaller need. 


Under the authority conferred by the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, we have entered into numerous commercial 
agreements whereby most carefully selected and limited re- 
ductions have been made in our own tariffs. In return, we 
have secured reductions of the barriers imposed against 
American goods by other countries and assurance of various 
kinds against the operation of the trade control systems that 
have come into existence elsewhere. The vast decline in our 
foreign trade has ceased. A substantial and steady increase 
is being recorded. During 1935 our sales abroad exceeded 
those of 1932, the lowest year, by $671,000,000. The trade 
records of 1936 to date indicate that this figure will be sur- 
passed. ‘This has been an extremely wholesome factor in the 
improvement in our own conditions and in building up the 
world’s purchasing power. Our imports of foreign goods 
have similarly increased, reflecting chiefly the enlarged Amer- 
ican demand for raw materials, arising from the improve- 
ment of productive activity in the United States and our 
increased purchasing power. 

In the negotiation of these agreements the principle of 
equality has been maintained in the belief that trade con- 
ducted on this basis brings the greatest economic benefit, 
has the greatest possibilities of expansion, and involves the 
least conflict. We are vigorously striving to secure similar 
equality of treatment on the part of other countries with 
which we have negotiated. In connection with this program 
we have refused to be drawn into a system of bilateral bal- 
ancing between pairs of countries because this system is com- 
paratively sterile and requires direct government management 
of international trade, which soon extends to management 
of domestic production. At the same time we have been 
alert to the problem of protecting our trade interests against 
the incidental disadvantages that we might suffer from the 
practice of such a system by other countries. 

The trade policy this country is pursuing fits well into 
our domestic economic situation and policies. I am willing 
to leave this judgment to the arbitration of facts. Certainly 
by now it should be clear, even to those engaged in indus- 
tries that have been the most direct beneficiaries of exces- 


sive tariffs, that this alone will not bring them prosperity. 
It should also be apparent that they can thrive only when 
other branches of production thrive, including those that 
habitually dispose of a large part of their products in foreign 
markets. 

The rebuilding of international trade offers a splendid 
opportunity for governments to improve the conditions of 
their people and to assure them the necessary means of ac- 
quiring the essentials of well-being and the raw materials 
for production. If this result can be achieved, one of the 
fertile causes of dissension and possible war would be 
weakened or removed. The plans and hopes of millions of 
individuals now appear to have no place except in military 
formation. An improvement of economic conditions would 
guarantee another place. Advancement in this direction need 
not await a solution of all political difficulties. —Terms have 
been found by which advance can be made even in the face 
of the monetary uncertainty which still exists. A great op- 
portunity awaits great leadership. 

In trade interchange baleful elements enter particularly 
the trade in arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 
This trade is at present mainly incidental to the preparation 
for war. However, in some times and circumstances, it may 
itself be an element in stimulating or provoking war. There- 
fore, we have established a system requiring full disclosure 
regarding American trade in this field by placing those en- 
gaged in it under a license plan. Whether and to what 
extent it may be wise to regulate or restrict such trade be- 
tween ourselves and other nations, for reasons other than 
the protection of military secrets, is a matter on which we 
are constantly weighing our current experience. Our exist- 
ing legal authority is limited. But, as in the present Spanish 
situation, we assert our influ nce to the utmost to prevent 
arms shipped from this country from thwarting national or 
international efforts to maintain peace or end conflict. But 
action of that character cannot best be governed by inflexible 
rule, for, to a large extent, it must be determined in the light 
of the facts and circumstances of each situation. This much 
is certain—we are always ready to discourage to the utmost 
the traffic in arms when required in the interest of peace. 


Up to this point I have dealt with the principles of our 
policies and relationships with other countries when peace 
prevails. Lately, after a lapse of almost twenty years, we 
have been cailed upon to consider with great seriousness the 
question of what these relationships should be if war were 
unhappily to occur again among the other great countries of 
the world. We must squarely face the fact that to stay clear 
of a widespread major war will require great vigilance, poise, 
and careful judgment in dealing with such interferences with 
our peaceful rights and activities as may take place. 


Legislation recently passed provides some of the main 
essentials in a wise anticipatory policy. I have in mind the 
resolutions of Congress of 1935 and 1936 which, in addition 
to providing for the licensing of all imports and exports of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, prohibit their 
shipment to belligerent nations. Those same resolutions pro- 
hibit the flotation of loans and the establishment of credits 
in our market by belligerent countries and otherwise 
strengthen our existing neutrality laws. On some of these 
matters the Congress by law has modified policies formerly 
pursued by this government in times of war abroad. There 
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are other vital aspects of this problem which will continue 
to receive the careful attention and study of the Department 
of State. 

The problems arising during a period of neutrality are 
so great that they constantly renew in one the determination 
to spare no reasonable effort to play a full part in the en- 
couragement of the maintenance of peace. We have sought 
to demonstrate that we are interested in peace everywhere. 
Surely this endeavor must continue to command our full 
abilities if war elsewhere can create such difficulties for us, 
if it can change for the worse the world in which we must 
live, if it can threaten the civilization with which all of 
us are concerned. 

I cannot believe that the world has completely changed 
in mentality and desire since those great decades when the 
principles of liberty and democracy were extending their 
reign. I believe that this was a natural evolution of our 
civilization. I do not believe that with the great and grow- 
ing facilities for education and for personal development peo- 
ple will permanently abandon their individual liberties and 
political rights. In my judgment it is not a basic defect of 
democratic institutions that has led to their decline in so 
many places, but rather the onset of weariness, fear, and in- 
difference, which can and must be dispelled. These are the 
heritage of the last war. They must not be permitted to 
bring on another. 


A Banker Looks at Europe 


Let me return to a remark that I made in the begin- 
ning—that the direction of our foreign policy must be ac- 
ceptable to the people. Our task is to formulate out of the 
wishes and wisdom of a popular democracy a sound foreign 
policy which will insure peace and favor progress and pros- 
perity. We must be on guard against the hasty, excited 
impulse, the quick upsurge of passing emotion. 

Satisfactory foreign policy must be able to count upon 
the qualities of patience, of sympathetic understanding, of 
steady poise, and of assured inner strength among the peo- 
ple. In the past crises of our history Americans have shown 
that they possess these qualities in full measure. I do not 
doubt that they are still present as a firm support. Against 
the walls of our democratic methods and institutions storms 
from elsewhere beat violently. Let us avoid flabbiness of 
spirit, weakness of body, grave dissent within our own num- 
bers, and we shall have nothing to fear from these storms. 
We must keep before us the knowledge that our democ- 
racy was builded on the solid qualities of hardihood, indi- 
vidual self-reliance, full willingness to put general welfare 
above personal interest in any great matter of national inter- 
est, forbearance in every direction, and abiding patriotism. 
They alone can furnish the necessary assurance that our for- 
eign policy and our foreign relations will continue to bring 
peace with the whole world and will not fail in that leader- 
ship appropriate to a country as great as ours. 


By RUDOLF S. HECHT, Chairman of Board, Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Before Executive Council Meeting, American Bankers Association Convention, San Francisco, California, 


September 21, 1936 


European history these days is scarcely long enough 

to send one home with fixed opinions about present- 
day conditions or the fateful future into. which the various 
countries there are rushing. However, if one is forearmed 
with a real economic interest in the life of these nations and 
takes time to make contacts with as many different kinds of 
people, from financial and economic leaders down to hitch- 
hikers, as I did as I travelled about (mostly by motor), and 
if one asks as many questions as I managed to do, it is quite 
possible to form some very distinct impressions as to the 
significance of the great social and political changes which 
are taking place there and are likely to have far-reaching 
consequences the world over. Of one thing I am sure, and 
that is that America cannot stand as wholly aside from these 
world problems as some of us might wish. 

Perhaps there could have been no better time and place 
for me to collect my thoughts and try to review the ka- 
leidoscopic impressions of such a trip than on a homeward 
journey aboard the majestic “Hindenburg” as she carried us 
back to the United States in comfort and the calmness of 
the upper airs above a tumultuous sea. 

Foremost among the feelings which I think any Ameri- 
can would have, and which I desire particularly to express 
with a new emphasis despite its perhaps somewhat hackneyed 
sound, is simply this,—that the more one sees of and 
studies the social, economic, and political problems of Eur- 


S* weeks spent in the rapidly evolving panorama of 


ope the better satisfied one is bound to feel with conditions 
in the United States in spite of the many problems which 
we, too, are facing at home. There is a second and equally 
important thought which I brought home with me as a re- 
sult of my observations and studies of those few weeks 
abroad, and it is the importance of our carefully watching 
the developments of the new social ideas and ideals which 
are rapidly spreading over the Continent there, and the need 
of our gracefully accepting some of the more moderate evo- 
lutionary changes going on at home lest we, too, may face 
some of the social upheavals which have taken place and 
are still taking place throughout Europe today. 

By this I do not mean to infer that there is any real 
danger of facing such conditions in the United States, be- 
cause I am confident that our present business organizations 
have within themselves greater flexibility and adaptability 
to social progress than have those of Europe, and that our 
present form of representative democracy has within itself 
ample means for protecting the interests of the masses. 

I shall refer back to this subject once more, but will 
first put down my impressions of the several countries in the 
order in which I visited them. 


FRANCE 
The new Front Populaire Government was just taking 
hold in France as I arrived and the great “stay-in” strikes, 
made effective by the physical occupation by the workers of 
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the business houses and factories affected, were being settled 
practically by government decree. Little wonder, therefore, 
that the country seemed uneasy and upset over these dis- 
turbed relations between capital and labor and the internal 
strife which was everywhere in evidence through street 
demonstrations, frequent and open display of the red com- 
munist flag, and clashes between the authorities and the 
more radical element of the left wing. 

It is not easy to appraise these outward evidences of a 
disturbed populace and it is still more difficult to draw safe 
conclusions from their casual observance, but even before I 
discuss their causes and probable meaning I want to record 
my opinion that France is not likely to go “communistic”’ 
and will, perhaps, after a few more experiments with ex- 
treme left wing policies, come through its difficulties with 
the capitalistic system still intact, even though operated on 
a far more liberal and somewhat more co-operative basis. 

To understand just what did happen in France it is 
necessary to take into consideration two factors. The pres- 
ervation throughout the world depression of the franc on 
the gold basis, fixed about 10 years ago, had forced on suc- 
ceeding French governments a policy of economy and de- 
flation which not only made foreign business increasingly 
difficult but also had an adverse effect on domestic business 
and employment. 

Secondly, French workers have been habitually under- 
paid, and, speaking generally, their standard of living has 
been materially below that of either Germany, England, or 
Italy. The cost of living was slowly rising, thus making 
conditions increasingly more difficult for the laborers, but ap- 
parently employers of labor, even in the profitable and suc- 
cessful industries, were too short-sighted to grant reasonable 
relief voluntarily. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that almost the first 
acts of the new Blum government concerned themselves with 
the fate of the workers to whose whole-hearted support the 
Front Populaire owed its success. Necessarily, these new 
social measures were hurriedly prepared and are faulty in 
many respects, but they have, temporarily at least, brought 
a measure of industrial peace and have given the workers of 
the lower grade more reasonable wage~. paid holidays, and 
better living conditions, besides giving the working classes 
as a whole the feeling that a new social and political era 
was dawning for them in France. 

Contemporaneously with these relief measures on be- 
half of the workers new laws were being introduced to assist 
the farming interests, and particularly the producers of 
wheat, all of which of necessity tended to raise the level of 
prices. How well this increase in the price of living and 
the increase in earnings can be balanced is, of course, un- 
certain, but on the outcome of this delicate economic prob- 
lem the future of the present government rests. 

Meantime Mr. Blum is faced with an equally difficult 
financial problem. Contrary to the predictions of many stu- 
dents of economics and finance at the time of the recent 
elections, the new government has not devaluated the franc 
and has—as yet—put no restrictions on the movement of 
gold. Moreover, as I see it, there is no likelihood of either 
of these things happening in the immediate future, though I 
recognize that the policy of inflation pursued by the present 
government will of necessity require some ultimate adjust- 


, ment. 





The most drastic step thus far taken by the Blum re- 
gime is the virtual nationalization and complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Bank of France, and the installation of a new 
governor of the bank, Monsieur Emile Sosthene Labeyrie. 
Although the capital of the bank is privately owned it will 
now be entirely dominated by the French government. Since 
this century-old institution has always been considered the 
mainstay of the country’s currency system, such political 
domination appears all the more dangerous because of the 
frequent and drastic changes in government which the coun- 
try has experienced in recent years. 

Simultaneously with this change of the management a 
new, unsecured credit of ten billion francs was granted by 
the Bank to the new government, which ippears to insure 
the present regime’s ability to meet its increased disburse- 
ments over the next several months, but also makes certain 
a still further deficit in the already badly unbalanced budget. 
How this problem can be overcome without new and radical 
forms of taxation is difficult to see, and ultimately the day 
of reckoning will have to be faced either through devalua- 


tion or some form of artificial control of the country’s eco- 


nomic system such as is now practiced ty several of its 
neighbors. 

In the meantime the new government is testing its 
credit by the issuance of a domestic loan in small denomina- 
tions of very short maturity. Treasury bonds in denomina- 
tions as low as 100 francs are being sold all over the land 
through banks, post-offices, and other government establish- 
ments. They have a maturity of 6 and 12 months and bear 
the high rate of 4 and 4% per cent. To the extent that 
this offering succeeds, the Blum government’s financial prob- 
lems will be eased, and no limit has been placed on the 
amount of these bonds to be sold. The first response was 
said to have been satisfactory and up to expectations, but 
so far as I know no figures of total sales to date have been 
published. In any event the government will take all the 
money it can get in this manner in the hope that thus its 
financial and economic program may be helped and as much 
as possible of the new credit at the Bank of France be kept 
open for future emergencies. 

In this connection the views of some of the leading 
bankers in Paris with whom it was my privilege to talk 
will be of interest. Just as bankers and others in America 
are greatly concerned over the huge deficit piling up in 
Washington so do the financiers of France look with concern 
upon the inflationary effect of the new government’s poli- 
cies and actions. The flight of capital from France has been 
tremendous’ because of this fear of inflation and possible de- 
valuation, although the return of gold to the Bank of 
France in the few weeks previous to my visit indicated a 
slight reversal of this tendency. 

In discussing the question of the possible devaluation of 
the franc one of the ablest bankers of France made this 
interesting observation: that until recently much of 
the pressure in favor of such action had come from the large 
industrialists who felt that their only chance of competing 
in the world’s markets and thus building up the exports of 
France lay in the adjustment of the franc. They now rea- 
lize, however, that such a devaluation would probably be of 
little help to them. The so-called “clearing agreements” 
and other artificial trade barriers and the ever-rising spirit 
of nationalism are constantly restricting the flow of inter- 
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national trade so that the possible increase in the export of 
French goods would be very small. Moreover, after their 
recent experience with enforced increases in wages, they 
frankly fear that if any devaluation of the franc took place 
in the near future, labor would be likely to use its newly 
found power to enforce further increases in wages so that 
most of the benefit of any devaluation would immediately 
be lost to the manufacturer and little real advantage be 
left for him in competing for increased foreign trade. 

Summing up, I left France with the distinct impression 
that its economic and financial problems will somehow be 
solved and all will be well with its future if only a serious 
outbreak of civil strife among the masses can be avoided. 
Personally, I believe that the country’s greatest hope and 
safety lies in the French peasantry, which still is the main- 
stay of the nation. 


GERMANY 

For one who has studied recent political and economic 
events in Germany only from afar, and largely from news- 
paper reports, a visit to that country is something of a 
revelation. 

I think almost any American to whom “Freedom and 
Liberty” still mean something more than empty words is 
apt to enter new Germany, as I did, with certain prejudices, 
because of the ruthless means and methods by which the 
present regime has come into and held itself in power, and 
because of certain class and racial hatreds and injustices 
which have gone along with this new order of things. But 
if one lays aside these feelings and dispassionately observes 
the remarkable transformation in the physical appearance 
of the country, as well as in the spirit of the people, a cer- 
tain admiration for their accomplishments can hardly be 
denied. 

It was my privilege to talk with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
—who still is the economic dictator of the country—and 
with many leading bankers. Motoring alone I not infre- 
quently picked up interesting looking hitch-hikers in various 
parts of Germany just to learn something about the frame of 
mind of the masses, and in shops and at the Olympic Games 
I engaged people in conversation and asked many questions. 
Granted that many of these people talked with a good deal 
of reservation, and granted, also, that every effort was being 
made to give, especially to visitors at the Olympic games, 
the best possible impression, and, finally, making allowance 
for the fact that two weeks spent in such a study is not 
enough to see much under the surface of things, nevertheless 
one could not fail to admit industrial activity is everywhere 
in evidence and that the mass of the people appears more 
content than in many years. And this appears to be true in 
spite of the fact that, due to Germany’s inability to pay for 
any but the most necessary imports, there is frequent short- 
age of certain food supplies.. Thus, for instance, several of 
my hitch-hiking friends told me that it was for the moment 
very difficult for the average householder to get eggs, first, 
because there was a shortage in the country, and secondly, 
because the available supply was concentrated in Berlin 
and other tourist centers so that there should be no shortage 
of any kind for visitors. The average German appar- 
ently good naturedly pulled his belt a little tighter and did 
without. 

It would lead too far to attempt to describe even briefly 


the changes which have been brought about in the levelling 
of class differences, the increased opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of life by the werking people, the physical and mental 
education of the youth of the land, both boys and girls, and 
last, but not least, the reawakening of the national spirit 
as evidenced by the feverish increase in military activities. 
So far as business is concerned, tremendous changes have 
taken place. Bigness is being discouraged in every possible 
way and the existence of small independent undertakings is 
considered essential because it helps to maintain a strong 
middle class. Capitalism, in its broader sense, is apparently 
in no present danger, but its status is probably best expressed 
by a declaration made early by the new regime, which said: 
“All activities will be governed by the law that the 
nation does not live for the benefit of the economic system, 
nor the economic system exist for the benefit of capital, but 
capital serves the economic system and the economic sys- 
tem the nation.” 


Wise has been the industrialist, merchant, and banker 
who early recognized the necessity of conforming to these 
guiding principles of new National Socialism, for those 
engaged in what we would call “big business” who co-op- 
erated in this spirit fared relatively well, while the fate of 
those who attempted to “stand pat” and fought this new 
order of things was anything but pleasant. And whatever 
serious objections may be raised to this new order of things 
by which the all-powerful government enforces its will, 
it must be admitted that the practical result has been the 
complete suppression of the communists, who were alarm- 
ingly numerous in Germany a few years ago, and the ab- 
solute elimination of strikes, wage disputes, and disturbances 
of that character. 

Extremely interesting, from a social as well as economic 
standpoint, are the many things which the government is 
doing to improve the status of the working classes and, inci- 
dentally, also to encourage an increase in the population. 
I will mention but two of these. Any young man desiring 
to get married can get a “marriage loan of M 1000 (ap- 
proximately $400) for the purchase of household goods, 
which he can repay over a long period of years. 'When- 
ever a child is born to the union a credit of M 250 is made 
on the loan by the government. By this and many other 
special privileges which the father of several children re- 
ceives are large families encouraged. 


The other important innovation which has been encour- 
aged by the new regime to please the working man is the 
so-called “Kraft durch Freude” (strength through pleasure) 
organizations which through government co-operation make it 
possible for the masses, at an unbelievably low cost, to enjoy 
such pleasures as attending the theatre, taking delightful 
week-end journeys and going to the seashore, or even taking 
steamer trips for long distances during their legally-fixed 
and paid-for vacations. 


But enough of such details! All I want to convey is 
that those whe believe the present regime in Germany is 
doomed to early failure are very likely to be disappointed. 
Of course, the 98 per cent election returns which have been 
reported in support of the government do not reflect the free 
will and thought of all those who are almost forced to go 
to the polls, but I am firmly convinced that in any abso- 
lutely free and secret election the present government, on 
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the basis of its accomplishments, would receive a very sub- 
stantial majority. 

As to Germany’s foreign commercial relations, I will 
raake reference only to the acute situation which has de- 
veloped in recent weeks in the trade relations between 
Germany and the United States and which threatened to 
bring to a practical standstill all export and import business 
between the two countries. 

Under a recent ruling of our Treasury Department— 
based on definite legal opinions—certain so-called “counter- 
vailing” duties have been imposed on certain German goods 
imported after July 12, 1936. ‘This action is based on the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, which provides that 
whenever any bounty or grant has been paid on the manu- 
facture or export of any article which is dutiable under this 
Act then the government must levy an additional import 
duty equal to the bounty or grant. Since considerable 
business of this sort has been done and was contracted for, 
this ruling was a blow to both German and American ex- 
port and import houses. The Germans admitted that premi- 
ums were being paid by them on certain exports, but that 
they were not government bounties but were paid out of 
voluntary contributions by certain industries. They argued, 
moreover that these premiums were only allowed to equalize 
exchange differences resulting from the devaluation of the 
dollar, which the German exporter cannot overcome in any 
other way. 

The unpleasant sequence of this American ruling was 
a new German regulation prohibiting the use of so-called 
“A S K I” marks for the payment of imports into Germany. 
Without going into detailed technical explanations, 
“A S K I” marks were created by German exports and 
constitute almost the only means at present available for 
the payment by Germany for cotton and other raw materials 
exported from the United States. 

Fortunately a solution for this acute situation appears to 
have been worked out, because very recently a second ruling 
was sent out by our Treasury Department indicating that the 
German government has taken measures to discontinue the 
objectionable concessions made at home, and, therefore, mak- 
ing it possible for the American government to eliminate the 
burdensome countervailing duties. Thus at least a limited 
trade between the two countries can be carried on. 


ITALY 

My travels in Italy were confined to brief visits to the 
cities in the northern part. The most important one in 
which I spent some time and had a real opportunity to talk 
with bankers and business leaders was Milan. There the 
new spirit of Italy is everywhere in evidence. No city I 
have visited in recent years in any country showed such 
enormous building activity as does Milan, and there is a 
remarkable amount of optimism for the future of the 
country. 

Prices are high for both agricultural and industrial 
products, and the budget is sadly unbalanced even without 
the enormous extraordinary military and naval expenditures 
connected with the Ethiopian campaign. Italy’s debt now 
exceeds 150 billion lire, and while there has been no official 
devaluation the lire has really depreciated about 25 per cent 
when measured against the actual price of gold within the 
country. 


However, the successful outcome of the recent war and 
the victory over the League of Nations through the elimina- 
tion of sanctions have added much luster to I] Duce’s name, 
and the new agreement with Austria and Germany has given 
the country an increased feeling of power in European 
affairs. 

One conversation with an Italian banker seems par- 
ticularly worth mentioning. “Watch,” he said, “how the 
whole diplomacy of Europe will shortly be dominated by 
those countries governed by dictators. Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Schussnigg could shake hands across the Alps and to 
all intents and purposes re-establish the old triple alliance 
without consulting parties or parliaments, and they can in 
all future European disputes act with a dispatch and inde- 
pendence absolutely impossible in a country like England, 
where embarrassing questions must be answered in Parlia- 
ment and cumbersome formalities must be conformed with 
before anyone can or dare speak with authority. Thus the 
leadership in European Diplomacy will pass to new hands.” 

This is undoubtedly a somewhat exaggerated picture 
based to some extent on the patriotic enthusiasm of the Ital- 
ian banker in question, but it gave me a lot to think about, 
and there is a challenge in this present situation which I 
believe is causing British leaders considerable worry, es- 
pecially after the humiliation which England suffered as a 
result of their complete failure in the Italian sanction epi- 
sode. 

SWITZERLAND 

Several days spent in motoring through Switzerland 
gave me an opportunity to observe how severely that country 
is suffering because of the relatively high cost of living re- 
sulting from its faithful adherence to the gold standard. The 
predominant business in Switzerland has always been the 
tourist business, and that has suffered terribly in recent 
years. The high exchange rates have greatly discouraged 
travel from all countries, and recently Swiss exchange has 
almost been unobtainable by prospective travellers from Ger- 
many which in the past furnished the largest number of 
visitors. As a consequence, the better hotels were painfully 
empty and not a few were closed entirely. 

Switzerland’s industrial activity is largely limited to 
the production of light, high grade articles such as watches, 
textiles, and food products, but agriculture supports a large 
percentage of the population. Generally speaking, farms are 
heavily mortgaged at high interest rates and banks hold 
many such obligations which are in default. 

Banks have also suffered greatly by the German crisis, 
.ccau.. financial transactions with Germany were always 
large and enormous sums of Swiss capital are tied up in 
Germany in “Sperr-mark” and similar accounts. However, 
the banking situation is gradually improving and Swiss bank- 
ers seem to take a hopeful view notwithstanding the fact that 
the country’s budget shows a deficit and railway earnings, 
which flow to the Treasury, are far below usual totals. 

Every effort is being made to maintain the currency 
on the old gold standard and to prevent speculation in it as 
far as possible. No inducement is offered to the prospective 
visitor by making it possible for travellers to buy Swiss francs 
at special rates such as can be done in the case of lire or 
marks, but special concessions are granted by very low rail- 
road fares and by substantial rebates on gasoline purchased 
in Switzerland if one remains a minimum of three days. 
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ENGLAND 

General economic conditions in England are undoubt- 
edly better than those of any other European country at this 
time. ‘There are two principal reasons for this. For several 
years past England has enjoyed a real building boom, es- 
pecially in residential construction for the middle classes and 
small workers, and the benefits of this activity are wide- 
spread. Secondly, English industry is benefitting very 
largely from the country’s change from its age-old policy of 
free trade to one of protection, and many articles never here- 
tofore manufactured in England are now being produced in 
competition with similar imported goods which are subject 
to substantial duties. 

Since the adjustment made as a result of the nationwide 
strike a few years ago the country appears to have been free 
of any major labor troubles, and while there are still many 
unemployed on the dole the number is decreasing. Figures 
given me by one of the leading economists in London are 
that the number of unemployed has gone from 2,800,000 to 
about 1,700,000. Altogether, the impression one gains is 
that there exists social peace and reasonable prosperity in the 
land. 

In London it was my good fortune to have conferences 
with a number of the financial leaders, including the Rt. 
Hon. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England; 
the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, Chairman of the Mid- 
land Bank; Mr. Charles Lidbury, Chief General Manager 
of the Westminster Bank; Mr. W. M. Goodenough, Vice- 
Chairman of Barclay’s Bank, and many others. I also talked 
with some of the outstanding economists, such as Mr. Henry 
Clay of the Bank of England, Professor T. E. Gregory, and 
others. What interested me most was the very liberal at- 
titude which British conservatives are taking towards many 
of the great social changes going on in the world, and what 
surprised me beyond measure was the new point of view 
which “Lombard Street” and “Threadneedle Street” now 
take of the gold standard and the question of “managed 
currencies.” England went off the gold standard without 
a flurry nearly five years ago, and its “managed currency” 
has been so well managed that almost everybody seems to 
be satisfied with the status quo, and I found little interest 
displayed in the subject of formal stabilization of the 
pound. 

The truth is that under England’s compact economic 
and banking system the Bank of England, which is a pri- 
vately owned and managed institution, can regulate the 
flow of money and the currency perfectly, both through the 
co-operation of the few big joint-stock banks and through 
open market operations. The general public does not know 
just what gold coverage is behind the pound and apparently 
worries not at all over the fact that the pound is no longer 
convertible into gold. Everybody in and out of England 
accepts the pound without question just as they did when 
the pound really meant so many ounces of gold. Th  re- 
markable part is that people from all over the world -come to 
London to take inconvertible pound notes in preference to 
their own notes, some of which are actually convertible into 
gold. 

One English banker said to me rather seriously: “The 
reason we get along so well on our present basis is that, 
fortunately, our population is rather dull when it comes to 
financial matters. They do not understand this gold ques- 


tion. They do not care. A pound is simply a pound to 
them.” But this banker was far too modest. It is not the 
dullness of the English populace but their confidence in the 
competent management of their currency and their country’s 
financial affairs that makes them feel that ‘a pound is simply 
a pound,” no matter what is behind it. And indeed the 
fine record and innate strength of English banks and the 
remarkable history of the British banking system justify this 
confidence and faith. 

Leaders in finance say that they are quite satisfied with 
the present order of things and while, for the protection of 
their own international trade, they are doing all they can to 
keep the pound as stable as possible with the dollar and 
the franc, they are not at all interested in formal stabiliza- 
tion and are not likely to be until world conditions, and 
especially European political conditions, are far more stable 
than they are today, and until some measure of international 
economic confidence is restored. 

For one who has always looked upon London as the 
acme of perfection and conservation in all things financial, 
it was particularly surprising to find this new attitude and 
to be told in high places that the gold standard was “out 
of date.” It is argued that the gold standard worked all 
right as long as it only had to take care of the normal 
fluctuations resulting from natural trade relations between 
nations, but that it is folly to think it can take care of the 
violent movement resulting from the plight and occasional 
repatriation of capital. I went to Europe in the hope and 
belief that something could be done in the reasonably near 
future towards formal stabilization of the principal ex- 
changes; I left London fully convinced that while real co- 
operation is possible toward practical stabilization between 
the dollar and the pound the question of any formal stabili- 
zation of the exchanges lies quite a long ways in the future. 

All my previous economic reading and teaching had 
always been to the effect that it was the gold standard which 
made for economic stability. It comes as a bit of a shock, 
therefore, to be now told by competent and important people 
that the reason it is not practical just now to go back to the 
old orthodox gold basis is because we have so much eco- 
nomic instability. How the world changes! 

It may be worth while to add here that such changes 
in monetary control as have occurred in England could 
hardly be duplicated in the United States. Instead of hav- 
ing a half dozen banks with many thousands of branches, 
the finances of our country are handled by nearly 15,000 in- 
dependent units. This condition alone would make it 
impossible to create in America the compact centralized 
control of our monetary and banking systems and of our 
other economic processes which has been developed in Eng- 
land. Moreover, the size and diversity of the United States 
and the constitutional distaste of our people for highly cen- 
tralized personal control makes it unlikely that we shall 
have established here the amount of central authority which 
would be necessary as an effective substitute for the im- 
personal and effective ultimate restraint exercised by an 
adherence to the gold standard. 

One other incident which occurred during my brief visit 
to England seems worth recording because it expresses in 
so few sentences England’s present frame of mind on the 
international situation. Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking on July Fourth at a Unionist 
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meeting, after pointing to the domestic prosperity which had 
come to England as a result of tariffs and other factors, 
continued as follows: 


“Above all, in these days of stress and anxiety, when 
the peoples of Europe are conscious that their future may 
conceal dreadful possibilities, it is to the British Empire 
that they turn for hope and encouragement, because they 
feel, they know, that the British Empire will always be 
found on the side of peace and good will. 

“Tt has fallen to me, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to have to ask the people of this country to submit to 
further taxation just when I had hoped to be able to give 
them further relief, and I must once again pay my tribute 
to the spirit in which they have accepted that new bargain. 

“I know they understand that the safety of the coun- 
try must be our first consideration, and that we could 
make but little contribution to the peace of the world 
unless we were so armed and equipped as to be able to 
meet our share of any risk that might be involved. In 
that task, the task of arming and equipping our country, 
the Government is engaged without remission, and I know 
that in the accomplishment of that task I can safely appeal 
for your continued confidence and encouragement.” 


Everywhere there is convincing evidence that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy is being aggressively carried out, but 
I doubt very much that enough new taxes will be imposed 
to pay for these enormous expenditures, and I believe even 
England’s budget will fall far short of being balanced this 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

The European picture as a whole is not a cheerful one, 

either from a political standpoint or from the point of view 
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of the business men. World stability cannot be brought 
about so long as the present tendency towards economic na- 
tionalism continues and every nation strives for self-suffi- 
ciency. It cannot be denied that this economic nationalism is 
in many instances not based on mere desire for selfish ad- 
vantage, but rather on absolute necessities of the countries 
in question. 

Accordingly, international trade is doomed to many 
artificial restrictions for some time to come. This does not 
mean that we should give up in despair and do nothing to 
improve the situation and try to rehabilitate world trade, 
but in making future plans it is best to look these unpleas- 
ant facts squarely in the face. 

The gold supply of the world is now concentrated 
in the hands of so few nations that it has become a funda- 
mental necessity that goods and services must be accepted 
in payment of international obligations or else international 
business transactions must stop altogether, because the debtor 
countries are practically without monetary resources. 

Meantime, some of our neighbors are not resting on 
their oars, as may be illustrated by England’s most recent 
action authorizing the sale of: $50,000,000 of British 
goods to Russia against their issuance of 514 per cent Rus- 
sian Treasury notes, payment of which British authorities 
undertake to guarantee in due course. 

In one European country after the other, business men 
have had to reconcile themselves to progressive socialization 
of industry and commerce, and an increasingly large sur- 
render of their individual rights, until they have reached the 
establishment of something approaching the totalitarian 
state. It is true that as a result the acute and unbalanced re- 
lations between capital and labor have been greatly im- 
proved, but at a cost far greater than would have been 
possible by far smaller voluntary concessions before condi- 
tions became so unsettled as to bring about the political up- 
heavals which followed. 

Six weeks of close observation of these conditions have 
convinced me more than ever that we can ultimately escape 
similar political unrest and social upheaval only if we have 
the wisdom to profit by these developments and recognize 
these changing conditions by tempering our demands for the 
liberty and privileges of the individual with a sincere con- 
sideration for the rights of the masses upon whose welfare 
our national safety and prosperity will ultimately depend. 

Fortunately, there appears to exist in the United States 
today a widespread recognition among our business leader- 
ship that the capitalistic system must be in the service of the 
nation, and that its prosperity and continued existence are 
based upon its ability and willingness to be the best eco- 
nomic servant that can be employed. I believe, further, that 
through liberalism in their attitude both towards employees 
and towards the public, American industries have the power 
in their own hands to combat communism and to minimize 
social unrest if they will only use this power intelligently. 
In other words, I am convinced that the great lesson of 
Europe to the United States is that the solution of our eco- 
nomic and social problems does not lie in our approaching a 
totalitarian state through still greater centralization of gov- 
ernment but, rather, that we deal with these problems 
through our present free institutions and an enlightened 
business policy without the necessity of strikes or govern- 
ment compulsion. 
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NEW FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 
By DAVID SARNOFF, President Radio Corporation of America 


Before The Herald-Tribune Institute, New York City, and Broadcast by the National Broadcasting Co., 
September 22, 1936 


HE development of Wheels and Wings for transport 

is a fascinating chapter in the never-ending history of 

man’s efforts to conquer time and space. The inven- 
tion of the wheel, which was perhaps man’s earliest adven- 
ture in the realm of physics, is said never to have been 
surpassed in importance by any single one of his subsequent 
inventions. Man’s learning to fly brought to reality a glam- 
orous dream that had excited human minds since the days 
of ancient mythology. You will recall the story of Icarus, 
who came to disaster by flying too close to the sun. 


I have been asked to take part in this Herald-Tribune 
Institute today by speaking to you on the third “W,” 
““Waves”—waves that travel in some medium we call 
“ether,” but which we might as well call “X” because we 
do not know what it is; waves whose very existence was not 
even suspected a century ago. “Today, these waves carry this 
Institute to the most distant boundaries of our country and 
even beyond. I congratulate the Herald-Tribune and Mrs. 
Meloney for their initiative in expanding an ancient institu- 
tion, the forum, by this newest vehicle of communication— 
Waves. 

The modern development of radio has put these mys- 
terious Waves to work in our everyday life. I shall refer 
briefly to the technical developments of radio in the two 
decades which we commemorate today, and secondly, offer 
a few observations on our theme, “The New Way of Living.” 


A chronological recital of the developments of radio 
in the past twenty years would include almost the entire 
story of radio as we now know it. Time does not permit 
such a recital, although it is filled with romance and ad- 
venture—adventure on the high seas when the first CQD, 
now known as the S.O.S., startled the world into realization 
of man’s progress in dominating Nature. To most of us 
radio means broadcasting, but we should recall that radio’s 
first service was in the field of dot and dash communication; 
a message service that has developed steadily from that early 
and feeble start to the point where today the United States 
has instantaneous radio contact with every civilized country 
in the world. Ships on the seven seas communicate with 
each other and with stations on land. Weather reports guide 
vessels from the path of destructive storms, and loved ones 
are always within call. In air travel radio gives to another 
youthful industry, aviation, an indispensable aid. The guid- 
ance and protection of planes in the air and ships at sea 
are outstanding achievements in only two decades of the radio 
age. 

Broadcasting in its now familiar form was unknown 
at that first meeting of the Herald-Tribune Institute, twenty 
years ago. It was four years later, in 1920, that the Hard- 
ing-Cox election returns were to astound a very small listen- 
ing audience; and half of our twenty-year period was to 
elapse before the National Broadcasting Company was or- 
ganized—in 1926—to provide the first nation-wide network. 
This fall, the tenth anniversary of the NBC, election returns 


can be heard through the air by practically every person in 
our country. Twenty-three million homes have radio re- 
ceivers, and even if you are in an automobile you can tune 
in and listen while you motor. 

The physical means of radio transmission and reception 
are constantly being improved. In the broadcast field, pro- 
gram technique has been evolved which gives to a perform- 
ance before the microphone the distinction of a new art form, 
as highly individualized as that of the stage or the motion 
picture. The broadcast studio has developed a precision of 
timing that any railroad might envy. This is sometimes hard 
on the speaker, but seldom on the listener. 

Back of radio is a new industry, that has grown by 
leaps and bounds. It is the youngest of our country’s great 
industries and has reached its present proportions and its 
vast social significance in less than fifteen years. It has few 
precedents and no rules of thumb to formulate its policies. 
At every stage of its progress it must break new ground. It 
must always be a daring pioneer. 

As the radio receiver grew from an exciting toy to an 
instrument of quality, broadcasting changed its status from 
that of novelty to dependable, public service. It has come to 
cover a wide range of human interests: music, drama, educa- 
tion, religion, agriculture, daily news. It brings us the voices 
of statesmen and of political parties—brings them, | might 
add, on a basis unknown in any country on the continent of 
Europe today. In many parts of the world, we now see 
warning examples of radio bound and gagged, along with 
other agencies of expression, its strength diverted to serve 
the autocratic purposes of dictators. 


The fact that a great newspaper and a nationwide broad- 
casting system are cooperating in this symposium is highly 
significant. For it is well to remember that nowhere in 
the world where the press is enslaved is radio free; and, 
conversely, nowhere has the freedom of the air been abro- 
gated and the press remained free. Their fate, and the fate 
of all free institutions, are one and inseparable. 


_ Radio, the pioneer, continues to scan distant horizons. 
Of the future industries which its vision now embraces, 
television has gripped the public imagination most firmly. 
Sight by radio has now begun to emerge from the labora- 
tory, just as did sound a few years ago. Radio transmission 
of news photographs between Europe and America has been 
a daily occurrence for several years. Domestic facsimile 
service, whereby visual messages may be broadcast, is ready 
to fill some sphere of usefulness that has not yet been fully 
indicated. The problem here is no longer one of technique, 
but is rather an economic and practical one. The time may 
come when a radio facsimile broadcasting service will be em- 
ployed to increase the scope of our great news-gathering 
agencies, and when it may instantly bring a newspaper 
through the air to the remotest places. 


The engineering field tests of television—the first step 
of this new art outside the confines of the research labora- 
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tory—are now proceeding according to schedule. Broadcasts 
to experimental observation points at strategic locations 
throughout the metropolitan area have been going on for 
nearly three months. As was expected, many practical prob- 
lems have been encountered. It was the purpose of these 
tests to bring such problems to light, and satisfactory progress 
is being made in solving them. 

I have just returned from a European trip during which 
1 witnessed the progress of television abroad. Several coun- 
tries are making notable advances in developing this new 
radio art for practical service.. While our problems are much 
more complex, in that we must serve a much larger area— 
and this in turn calls for the erection of many transmitting 
stations and a vast outlay of capital—I-am confident never- 
theless that the American public will one day find the radio 
waves bringing sight as well as sound through the air. More- 
over, we shall do it here through private initiative instead 
of through government subsidy as is the case abroad. Free- 
dom to see as well as to hear, by radio, will thus be 
preserved. 

While our engineers proceed with their solution of the 
technical problems of television, serious study is being given 
to the subject-matter of television programs, and the develop- 
ment of a new studio and program technique. 

Television hardly will be serving a useful function if 
it merely tries to ride upon the services now rendered by the 
sound studio. ‘Television’s true contribution will be to pro- 
vide forms of education and entertainment primarily depend- 
ent upon a visual image, to which sound is a supplement. 
Along these lines television should ultimately offer an individ- 
ual art and service to every home, paralleling but not re- 
placing the art and service rendered by sound broadcasting. 

In the long run, of course, the public will determine 
what our television programs shall be; exactly as the public 
is today the true arbiter of sound programs. No type of 
program can survive an adverse decision by the great radio 
audience. By your privilege of shutting off the instrument, 
or dialling a different station, you are enfranchised to de- 
termine the fate and the future of radio programs, whether 
of sound or sight. We have no definite yardstick with which 
to measure radio as a civilizing influence, in the education, 
entertainment, and progress of mankind. But we do know 
that life itself has been revolutionized by the speed and 
completeness with which radio has drawn the most distant 
places, the most forgotten lives, into the orbit of civilization. 

In considering new ways of living, it must be remem- 
bered that until our own generation the wealth of the world 
came from below the surface of our globe—from the mines 
and waters and fertile soils. It is only in the last thirty-odd 
years that humanity has begun to reach upward for new 
wealth—upward into the air, into the stratosphere. Already, 
we have made an impressive beginning with transportation 
and communication through the air, through aviation and 
radio. It is only a small beginning, but one could speculate 
at length on the potential resources that lie still untouched in 
ultra-short waves, in sun-energy, and in the stratospheric 
lanes. Americans once faced the frontiers of geography. 
Today we face new frontiers of science. 

Only about one-half the human race is, at present, 
within che orbit of industrialized civilization. Untapped re- 
sources of science may bring the other half into this sphere, 
may create immense new producing and consuming areas and 


provide greater scope for wealth and general world-wide 
enrichment than we now dare imagine. These possibilities 
emphasize the need for unhampered development of science, 
invention, and industry through encouragement of personal 
initiative and reasonable rewards for achievement. 

This brings me to the second point in this discussion. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more timely and 
appropriate theme for the Herald-Tribune Institute to con- 
sider upon the occasion of its twentieth anniversary than 
“The New Way of Living.” Yet, I daresay, had your 
charter members twenty years ago been asked to forecast 
their twentieth anniversary subject, it is probably the last 
one that would have occurred to them. 

Then, our way of living seemed fixed and secure. We 
looked forward, to be sure, to gradual improvement coming 
from science and invention. Flying machines and motion 
pictures and wireless telegraphy were beginning to make 
themselves useful, just as had the telephone, the electric 
light, and the automobile, only a few years earlier. There 
was, however, nothing about these new developments that 
was expected to alter the essential pattern of our lives. Our 
political, economic, and social molds were set. We could 
reasonably anticipate that there might come to be new ways 
of keeping house, just as there would be new filing and ac- 
counting systems for offices, or new labor-saving machines 
for factories. But a new way of living, in any fundamental 
sense, was not contemplated. 

Labor-saving arrangements and equipment in the home, 
swifter means of communication or travel, easier or pleasanter 
forms of entertainment—these are concrete contributions to 
a way of living that did not exist a generation ago. It offers 
us opportunities for the use of our days and evenings that 
were never available to our parents. It has brought us greater 
comfort and more leisure. 

Here are gifts of great potential value. How should 
that value be measured? It seems to me it must be mea- 
sured in terms of human happiness, the kind of happiness 
that President Eliot of Harvard meant when he spoke of 
“the durable satisfactions of life.” 

Apply that measuring-stick to the daily life of the aver- 
age man or woman today, and the result leaves something to 
be desired. We find evidence that our mental and emotional 
capacity to absorb, and to adjust, needs to be better geared 
to the ability of science and industry to create. Life has 
put on speed. 

Robert Sherwood, in his play “The Petrified Forest,” 
makes the observation that Nature, jealous of man’s dis- 
coveries of her secrets, has punished him with curious dis- 
orders called neuroses. Encroach too far into her territory, 
it is said, and you will be shell-shocked. Recently a group 
of English mathematicians, studying the statistics on insanity, 
predicted that in another 200 years there would not be a 
sane person left in Europe. 

These are extreme and pessimistic viewpoints which 
I cannot share. I quote them merely to emphasize the point 
that in our modern building for speed, building for comfort, 
building for recreation and leisure, it is vitally important that 
we achieve a parallel success in building for something else. 
We must also build for character. 

We are somewhat in the position of the man who has 
been taking care of himself all his life, and has suddenly had 
a staff of skilled servants thrust upon him. It takes such a 
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person some time to learn how to make intelligent use of 
his new aids, and avoid being enslaved by them. Speaking for 
radio, then, I would remind you that it is your servant, 
faithful and tireless in its capacity to work for you, and that 
it is up to you to see that it maintains a proper balance. The 
same holds true, I am sure, for all the other modern convey- 
ances and conveniences that have speeded up life and in- 
creased its opportunities. 

These new material benefits are so engaging, so fascinat- 
ing, and capable of occupying so large a portion of our time 
and thought, that we are tempted—and particularly, our 
children are tempted—to regard them as ends in themselves. 
This is the temptation that is an invitation to moral and 
spiritual disaster. We must maintain the distinction between 
the end and the means; between the creation of a useful in- 
strumentality and the use made of it. 

If the impact of science upon society at times causes 
certain dislocations, they can be cured only by more science. 
We need to know more about the social as well as the tech- 
nical sciences. We must learn to combine the physical sci- 
ences with ethical values, in order to prevent the dangers 
that threaten the future of our civilization. Our ethical 


development, if allowed to remain backward or stagnant, 
will render sterile all the achievements of science; if pressed 
forward, it will validate them and direct them into channels 
of authentic human happiness. 

It seems to me that gathering ice cubes in an air-condi- 
tioned kitchen, or listening to swing music while travelling 
at 70 miles an hour, is only a new way of gathering ice cubes 
or of listening to music. It is not “a new way of living.” 
Any true definition of “living” must take into account the 
enduring spiritual values that have made us a free people and 
our country the most desirable place in the world in which to 
live. 

It has been said that “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” These words have increased in wisdom with the 
centuries as this metaphorical “bread” has taken on a larger 
and more complicated meaning. It comprises a myriad of 
new material possessions, and more are on the way. Indus- 
trial science has been, and will continue to be, lavish in its 
gifts. Our basic problem in establishing a new way of 
living is to learn how to accept and how best to use those 
gifts for our spiritual enrichment and for the upbuilding of 
our national character. 


The Search for the Truth 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President of Harvard 
At Harvard Tercentenary Celebration, September 18, 1936 


UCH a gathering as this could come together only to 

commemorate an act of faith. This assembly honors 

a vision three centuries old and in so doing reaffirms 
an intent of perpetuating an ideal. A hundred years ago 
President Quincy, writing of the founding of Harvard, 
used these words: “On recurring to the origin of this semin- 
ary, our first feelings impel us to wonder and admire.” From 
such admiration grew the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary; with no less reverential feeling the sons of 
Harvard have once again met here to mark the turn of 
another century. . 

The passage of a hundred years has enabled us to see 
more clearly the events which occurred between 1636 and 
the granting of the charter to the President and Fellows in 
1650. Thanks to the labors of the historians we are able to 
appreciate more fully than did Quincy the spirit of the 
founders and to understand more completely the significance 
of their bold plan. And with the increase in our know]l- 
edge comes a more than proportional increase in our ad- 
miration. As you have heard, the Puritans’ ambition was 
none other than to transplant to an untamed forest the an- 
cient university tradition. They would be satisfied with 
nothing short of duplicating here in New England at least 
one college of Cambridge University. Carried forward by 
the strong tide of Puritanism, the enterprise was at first 
blessed with almost miraculous success. The goal might 
well seem to be in sight when, within twenty years of the 
founding, Oxford and Cambridge (then in the hands of 
dissenters, to be sure) recognized the Harvard degree as 
equivalent to their own. But many changes in both the 
mother country and the Bay Colony were yet to come. The 


enthusiasm for education in a new land waned, and even 
the second President of Harvard complained of those who 
desired “to pull down schools of learning, or which is all 
one to take away the oyl from the lamps, denying or with- 
holding maintenance from them.” The acorn had been 
planted, the young tree was ative, but its growth was slow 
beyond the expectation of those who had brought the seed 
to a wild, new continent. 

In the middle of the last century, in 1867 to be exact, 
the head of one of the Oxford colleges, an eminent scholar 
and educational reformer, saw no evidence that the univer- 
sity tradition had ever taken root in the United States. 
‘America has no universities as we understand the term,” 
he wrote, “the institutions so called being merely places for 
granting titular degrees.” ‘Taken literally this harsh judg- 
ment is undoubtedly false, and yet I venture to think that 
it is not a gross exaggeration of the situation which then 
existed. The new spirit moving within the educational in- 
stitutions of this country had not become evident to those 
outside the academic walls. Another decade was to pass 
before a university was opened in Baltimore, national in its 
scope, and proclaiming boldly that “all departments of 
learning should be promoted” .. . “and that the glory of 
the University should rest upon the character of the teachers 
and scholars . . . and not upon their number nor upon the 
buildings constructed for their use”. 

We commemorate today the daring hope of a group of 
determined men—a hope the fulfillment of which was. long 
delayed; delayed, indeed, until within the lifetime of many 
now present here this morning. With feelings of gratitude 
we turn back through three centuries to pay homage to the 
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faith that could see no obstacles, and to ideals which are in- 
deed eternal. But the real past which we salute is but 
yesterday. Harvard, together with all the other universities 
in this country, stands just beyond the threshold of a new 
undertaking. It is towards the future of our common en- 
terprise that on this occasion we must direct our gaze. 


The future of the university tradition in America—that 
is the problem that must concern all of us who are assembled 
here today. But what is this tradition; indeed, what is a 
university? Like any living thing, an academic institution 
is comprehensible only in terms of its history. For well on 
a thousand years there have been universities in the western 
world. During the Middle Ages the air they breathed was 
permeated with the doctrines of a universal church; since the 
Reformation in Protestant countries these have undergone 
a slow and varied metamorphosis. But the essence of the 
university tradition has remained constant. From the first 
foundations to the present, four main streams have watered 
the soil on which the universities have flourished. These 
ultimate sources of strength are: first, the cultivation of 
learning for its own sake; secondly, the general educational 
stream of the liberal arts; thirdly, the educational stream 
that makes possible the professions; and, lastly, the never- 
failing river of student life carrying all the power that comes 
from the gregarious impulses of human beings. All four 
streams are easily discerned bringing life to the English 
universities in the first half of the seventeenth century. For 
this reason Oxford and Cambridge flourished; and because 
they flourished, their sons who migrated to this strange land 
desired to cultivate the same sturdy tradition even in a 
wilderness. 

The plans of President Dunster and his collaborators 
reveal clearly what the university tradition meant to the 
Anglo-Saxon world of the seventeenth century. Harvard’s 
founders insisted on the “collegiate way of living,” thus recog- 
nizing the importance of student life. They knew the edu- 
cational values which arise from the daily intercourse be- 
tween individual students and between student and tutor. 
Their concépt of professional training was, to be sure, largely 
cast in terms of the ministry, but they envisaged also training 
_in the law and medicine. The liberal arts educational tra- 
_ dition they transplanted in toto from the colleges which they 

had left behind. And, finally, their zeal for the cultivation of 
learning is made evident by the reference in the charter of 
1650 to “the advancement of all good literature, arts, and 
sciences, i 

Such, it seems to me, was the properly balanced plan of 
a university in a time when universities were flourishing ; 
such, it seems to me, must be the idea of a university if in- 
stitutions of higher learning are to fulfill their proper func- 
tion in the times that are to come. But there have been 
periods of sickness, even of decay, in the history of almost 
every academic foundation. If one of the four vital streams 
I have mentioned either fails or swells to a torrent, thus 
destroying the proper balance of nourishment, then the true 
university tradition may perish. The cultivation of learn- 
ing alone produces not a university but a research institute ; 
the sole concern with the student life produces an academic 
country club or merely a football team manoeuvering under a 
collegiate banner. On such abnormalities we need not 
dwell, but I should like to take a few moments to consider 





the disastrous effects of an overemphasis of either the lib- 
eral arts educational tradition or the element of professional 
training. ‘This is a real danger at all times. For a uni- 
versity nourished exclusively from either one of these two 
educational streams always seems to the uninformed to be 
most healthy because they believe it to be most useful. 

Let us consider, first, the situation created when the 
prope- balance is upset by disproportionate concern with 
generat education. In this case the stream of learning and 
research inevitably dries up; indeed, some have contended 
that it should. Newman defined his idea of a university as 
“a place of teaching universal knowledge, for the diffusion 
and extension of knowledge rather than the advancement.” 
In his famous essay he recommended “a division of intel- 
lectual labour between learned academies and universities.” 
(In twentieth century terminology we should substitute the 
words “research institute for “academy.”) He believed 
that “to discover and to teach are two distinct functions.” 
Newman’s proposal amounted to eliminating one of the four 
vital ingredients evident in the life of the universities during 
their healthy periods. Unconsciously he was reflecting the 
condition of the English universities as he knew them before 
1850 when they were still suffering from the long sleep of 
the eighteenth century. His proposition was in reality but 
a concise description of a disease. A few years later a promi- 
nent member of his own University, recognizing the condi- 
tion as pathological, expressed himself in the following 
words: “The colleges (of Oxford and Cambridge) were 
in their origin endowments for the prolonged study of spe- 
cial and professional faculties by men of riper age. . , 
This was the theory of the university in the Middle Ages 
and the design of the collegiate foundations in their origin. 
Time and circumstances have brought about a total change. 
The colleges no longer promote the researches of science, or 
direct professional study. . . . Elementary teaching of youths 
under twenty-two is now the only function performed by the 
university, and almost the only object of college endcwments. 
Colleges were homes for the life-study of the highest and 
most abstruse parts of knowledge. They have become board- 
ing schools in which the elements of the learned languages 
are taught to youths.” When we read this indictment 
penned before the completion of the nineteenth century re- 
form of Oxford we may well ask: if the intellectual division 
of labour which Newman advocated and which still finds pro- 
ponents in our own times is to be desired, why were the 
English universities in so unsatisfactory a condition? The 
accidents of time had destroyed the ancient function of ad- 
vancing knowledge and yet the institutions did not flourish. 

As further evidence, listen to what the Royal Commis- 
sion of inquiry into the condition of Oxford had to say on 
this subject in 1850. “It is generally acknowledged that 
both Oxford and the country at large suffer greatly from the 
absence of a body of learned men devoting their lives to the 
cultivation of science and the direction of academical edu- 
cation. . . . The presence of men eminent in various de- 
partments of knowledge would impart a dignity and stability 
to the whole institution, far more effectual against attacks 
from without than the utmost amount of privilege and pro- 
tection.” Attacks from without—the phrase has a modern 
ring. Events proved that the Commission of 1850 was cor- 
rect in its statement, the changes which they advocated re- 
stored the confidence of the nation in its two ancient 
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institutions. They could not foresee, however, the reluctance 
of certain sections of public opinion to welcome the restora- 
tion of the true university tradition. They did not realize 
how willingly the public often follows those who argue for 
a separation of teaching and research! No better illustra- 
tion could be found than an article in The London Times 
published in 1867. The writer endorses the general view 
that “the university is mainly a place of education for young 
men just before they enter upon life and should confine its 
whole administration to this practical aim.” (Please note 
the word “practical” !) “We are confident,” the article con- 
tinues, “that this view is the one from which Englishmen 
in general regard the universities. It is a growing subject 
of discontent among the public that the tutors and professors 
of both Oxford and Cambridge are becoming more and more 
absorbed in their own scientific pursuits.” And these re- 
marks at the time when the two ancient universities were 
undergoing that revolution which restored them to health 
and enabled them to take the position of intellectual leader- 
ship which they now enjoy! So shortsighted is often the 
popular reaction to matters of education. Would the English 
public today wish to turn back to the years when the pro- 
fessors and tutors rarely yielded, indeed, to the temptation 
to cultivate sound learning and pursue new knowledge? 

There is comparatively little danger, however, that in 
the years ahead there will be any effective movement to 
turn the universities of this country into boarding schools. 
The cause for apprehension seems to me to lie in a different 
quarter. Even the most idealistic of those who lead public 
opinion too often insist on examining educational institutions 
through the dull glasses of immediate utility. To be sure the 
promotion of learning usually appears to be worth saving even 
when viewed through such an unfavorable medium. The 
most relentless reformers are at least partially convinced 
that at some time almost all research may be materially re- 
warding. ‘There is, however, a growing demand for more 
and more professional training, and there is a tendency to 
stretch the word “profession” until it comprises every voca- 
tion. The utilitarian demand for specialized vocational 
training and the practical man’s contempt for useless knowl- 
edge go hand in hand. When such influences gain control, 
an institution of higher learning supplies training, not educa- 
tion, and the promotion of learning is degraded to a vehicle 
for providing material well-being. The liberal arts con- 
ception of a general education disappears and with it the 
institution’s most important contribution to the land. The 
universities of a country are the sanctuaries of the inner life 
of the nation. When they cease to be concerned with things 
of the spirit, they cease to fulfill their most important func- 
tion, 

If I am correct, then, in my interpretation of academic 
history, the future of the university tradition in America 
depends on keeping a proper balance between the four es- 
sential ingredients—the advancement of learning, the liberal 
arts college, professional training, and a healthy student life. 
None must be neglected; no one must be allowed to predom- 
inate unduly. If this balance can be maintained, the universi- 
ties of this country, privately endowed and publicly supported 
alike, will function both as instruments of higher education 
and as centers for developing a national culture worthy of 
this rich and powerful land. 

Are we capable of evolving an American civilization 


commensurate with our opportunities? Surely this is the 
challenging question of the day. This is the question which 
transcends in importance even the most pressing demands 
of our troubled post-war period. Less than a century ago 
many people expressed grave doubts whether learning could 
be cultivated in a democracy. The last fifty years have 
proved them to be wrong. We can be proud of what has 
been accomplished in this republic, but only a start has been 
made. We must press on with all the earnestness and faith 
of those early settlers whose brave aspirations we honor by 
our ceremonies today. 

A wave of anti-intellectualism is passing round the 
world. We see evidences of it on every hand but it is no 
new phenomenon. Before Harvard was founded Bacon 
referred to the “objections concerning the dignity of learn- 
ing which arise from ignorance, appearing sometimes in the 
zeal and jealousy of divines; sometimes in the severity and 
arrogancy of politicians; sometimes in the errors and imper- 
fections of learned men themselves.” With these sources of 
objections we are all familiar. But the anti-intellectualism of 
the present is in part a protest—a most ungrateful protest, 
to be sure,—against the benefactions of the learned world. 
It expresses a rebellion against the very triumphs of applied 
science, against the machines from which we would not be 
separated and yet towards which we feel a deep resentment. 
It is the expression of our weariness as we see an ever in- 
creasing wealth of new knowledge poured at our feet by 
the scholars of the arts and letters no less than by the sci- 
entists. Intellectual anarchy in our schools and colleges has 
been more or less rife for the better part of a hundred 
years. “Will it never end?” we are tempted to cry in des- 
pair. 

To bring order out of an educational chaos is the mis- 
sion of the liberal arts curriculum of our universities—that 
is why it is important that this ancient tradition be not over- 
whelmed. ‘Those of us who have faith in human reason 
believe that in the next hundred years we can build an 
educational basis for a unified, coherent culture suited to a 
democratic country in a scientific age; no chauvinistic dogma, 
but a true national culture fully cognizant of the interna- 
tional character of learning. In this undertaking the schools 
are involved quite as much as the universities, but the latter 
must lead the way. The older educational discipline, whether 
we like it or not, was disrupted before any of us were 
born. It was based on the study of the classics and mathe- 
matics; it provided a common background which steadied the 
thinking of all educated men. We cannot bring back this 
system if we would, but we must find its modern equivalent. 
Like our ancestors we must study the past, for “he who is ig- 
norant of what occurred before he was born is always a 
child.” In my opinion it is primarily the past development 
of our modern era which we must study and study most ex- 
haustively and critically. We must examine the immediate 
origins of our political, economic, and cultural life and then 
work backwards. We must now, however, spread the in- 
quiry over so wide a range that the average men will obtain 
only a superficial knowledge. It does not seem to me to be 
a step in the right direction to dip our children first in one 
barrel of tinted whitewash and then in another. The equiva- 
lent of the old classical discipline is not to be found in a 
bowing acquaintance with universal history and general 
science, and an exposure to scattered examples of art and 
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_ literature. Our present educational practice which insists 
on the thorough study of at least one discipline is certainly 


sound. 


For the development of a national culture based on a 
study of the past, one condition is essential. This is abso- 
lute freedom of discussion, absolutely unmolested inquiry. 
We must have a spirit of tolerance which allows the ex- 
pression of all opinions however heretical they may appear. 
Since the seventeenth century this has been achieved in the 
realm of religion. It is no longer possible for some bigoted 
Protestant to object if any person within the universities or 
without expounds sympathetically the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is no longer possible for a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church to take offense at a critical dis- 
cussion of Galileo’s trial. Statements believed to be erroneous 
are met openly and fairly by counter arguments. But there 
is no persecution; there has been an end to religious bigotry 
in this country, and there are no signs of its return. 

Will the same conditions prevail in the future when 
political and economic problems are examined? Unfortun- 
ately there are ominous signs that a new form of bigotry may 
This is most serious, for we cannot develop the unify- 
ing educational forces we so sorely need unless all ‘matters 
may be openly discussed. The origin of the Constitution, for 
example, the functioning of the three branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, the forces of modern capitalism, must be 
dissected as fearlessly as the geologist examines the origin of 
the rocks. On this point there can be no compromise; we 
are either afraid of heresy or we are not. If we are afraid, 
there will be no adequate discussion of the genesis of our 
national life; the door will be shut to the development of 
a culture which will satisfy our needs. 


arise. 


Harvard was founded by dissenters. Before two gen- 
erations had passed there was a general dissent from the 
first dissent. Heresy has long been in the air. We are proud 
of the freedom which has made this possible even when we 
most dislike some particular form of heresy we may. encounter. 


In a debate in the House of Commons, Gladstone re- 
viewed the history of Oxford and spoke of the lamentable 
condition of that institution during the reign of Queen Mary. 
Quoting a historian of that period he continued: “The cause 
of the failure is easy to discover. The Universities had every- 
thing, except the most necessary element of all—Freedom: 
which by the immutable laws of nature, is always an indis- 
pensable condition of real and permanent prosperity in the 
higher intellectual cultivation and its organs.” With this 
conclusion all who cherish our heritage must agree: without 
freedom the prosperity most important for this country can- 
not be achieved—the prosperity of our cultural life. 


The university tradition in this country has been sus- 
tained through three centuries by the courage and sacrifice 
of many men. An ever-increasing number of benefactors 
have followed John Harvard’s example. Patrons of learning 
have not only favored Harvard with their gifts but have 
established and aided other universities throughout the na- 








tion. In cities and states institutions have been founded and 
supported from the public funds. In all our colleges learned 
men have laboured with little material reward to “advance 
learning and perpetuate it to pusterity.” Teachers of the 
young have so lived their lives that the coming generations 
might be inspired with a love of wisdom. All this devotion 
on the part of those concerned with higher education stands 
as a clear witness to the significance of what was here en- 
visaged three hundred years ago. He who enters a university 
walks on hallowed ground. 

If we attempt to sum up in one phrase the aim of 
higher education, we can do no better than to speak of “the 
search for the truth.” A little more than a hundred years 
ago when President Quincy was exploring the Harvard 
archives he came upon the early record book in which is the 
famous drawing of the Harvard seal as specified by a vote 
of the Overseers in 1643—the open books with the word 
“Veritas.” Delighted by his discovery Quincy restored Veri- 
tas to the college arms, but it was not until 1885 that this 
word found a permanent place upon our seal. To me there 
is an arresting symbolism in this bit of apparently accidental 
history. It is significant that the Puritan founders chose the 
word Veritas, for this word is the touchstone of the real 
university tradition. And it is fitting that the original seal 
was finally re-adopted just when Harvard was developing 
into a great modern University. 

When the Puritans wrote Veritas upon the open books, 

they had in mind two paths by which truth could be obtained: 
one, Revelation as interpreted with the aid of human reason; 
the other, the advancement of knowledge and learning. 
Bacon expressed the spirit of the age which was to follow 
when he declared that a man cannot “search too far or 
be too well studied in the book of God’s word, or in the 
book of God’s work, but rather let men endeavor an endless 
progress or proficience in both.” In the present century a 
French mathematician wrote, “The search for truth should 
be the goal of our activities; it is the sole end worthy of 
them. . If we wish more and more to free man from 
material cares, it is that he may be able to employ the liberty 
obtained in the study and contemplation of truth. 
When I speak of truth,” he continued, “I refer to scientific 
truth but also moral truth, of which what we call justice is 
only one aspect. . Whosoever loves the one can not 
help loving the other.” This same thought was expressed 
by President Eliot in an address in 1891 which stands as a 
challenge to our time. Speaking of a university as a “so- 
ciety of learned men,” he defined their goal as “the incessant, 
quiet, single-minded search after new truth, the condition 
for both the material and intellectual progress of the nation 
and the race.” ‘The intellectual progress of the race—dur- 
ing the coming century of academic history what gifts will 
the American people bring to further this great advance? A 
hundred years from today the record will be read. With 
humility but with hope we look forward to that moment. 
May it then be manifest to all that the universities of this 
country have led the way to new light, and may the nation 
give thanks that Harvard was founded. 


é 
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The Future of Capitalism 


A SYSTEM ON THE DEFENSIVE 
By W. L. CLAYTON, President, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Cotton-buyers, Houston, Texas 
Before Harvard Business School Association, Cambridge, Mass., September 16, 1936 


ECENT world social and political trends arouse 

much speculation regarding the future of capitalism. 

Even in this country one is often met with the 

statement that capitalism is on trial, or that capitalism has 
broken down. 

European happenings, of course, are common knowledge. 

But it may be seriously doubted if many of the persons 
who discuss the subject have thought very deeply concerning 
the elementary principles of capitalism. Even if the re- 
statement of these principles should appear trite, it seems nec- 
essary to direct attention to some of them. ; 

Capitalism in its broadest aspects is merely an eco- 
nomic instrument for salvaging from present enjoyment a 
part of the fruits of production for use in promoting human 
progress. 

No modern nation can function without some form of 
capitalism. 

All cultural and religious institutions, every means of 
transportation, communication, and production are the prod- 
uct of capitalism. 

Objection is often made that the profits which a capi- 
talistic society takes from production lower correspondingly 
the standard of living of the workers. 

Had man literally followed the slogan of this philoso- 
phy, “production for use,” which is the antithesis of capital- 
ism, he would still be living in caves, eating the uncooked 
flesh of the wild animals, and using their skins for clothing. 

Those who parade under this slogan may think they are 
loyal disciples of Lenin and Stalin, but they are mistaken. 

Russia is relentlessly ‘capitalistic. The small group of 
overlords who direct the destinies of the Russian State see to 
it that a generous share of the production of Russian hands 
and of Russian machines goes into capital goods for such use 
as the masters of the Russian people may decree. 

_ Indeed, it is probably true that Russia, under State 
capitalism, has diverted a larger share of her production to 
capital growth than has been possible in centuries of pri- 
vate capitalism. 

If economic systems were to be judged by the degree 
of abstinence and frugality which they compel, important as 
that is, there can be little question that the Russian system 
would take first place. Under that system, the masters of 
the people can and do determine how much of the fruits of 
production may be consumed and how much shall be used 
by the State for the purposes of capital. Resisters pay with 
their liberty or their life. 

In countries of private capitalism, annual additions to 
capital come wholly from private savings. 

Carl Snyder of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
in an article entitled “Capital Supply and National Well- 
being” in the June American Economic Review, shows that 
the development of the United States from a group of strag- 
gling colonies, without capital resources, into the world’s 
vreatest industrial nation, with the highest real wages and 
the highest standard of living of any of the larger countries, 


has been due to a steady supply of new capital coming very 
largely from industry itself and from the owners of industry. 
He further shows that there has been a constantly increas- 
ing product per capita, due principally to increase and im- 
provement in mechanical equipment, for which an adequate 
supply of capital was indispensable; that constant industrial 
expansion has necessarily required a considerable body of 
workers chiefly employed in the construction of new plants, 
new machinery, the development of new industries, new pro- 
cesses and the like. 


It naturally follows that when there is depression and 
an arrest in the capital supply, there is unemployment, falling 
most heavily on workers in the capital-goods industries. Since 
the publication of Mr. Snyder’s paper, Federal Reserve sta- 
tistics have been issued showing that, although industrial 
production in the United States is now running 108 per cent 
of the period 1923-25, the sixth year of the present depres- 
sion in this country finds construction contracts running only 
58 per cent of that period. Other authorities conservatively 
estimate unemployment in the United States in July, 1936, 
at 9,000,000 persons. 

It may be reasonably questioned whether the United 
States can show any new capital accretion in the past six 
years. The supply of sterile gold is larger, but real wealth, 
as measured in goods, buildings and implements of produc- 
tion, transportation and communication, considering obsoles- 
cence and depreciation, is probably less. 

It seems abundantly clear that full employment in this 
country depends upon an ample annual supply of new capital 
invested in new buildings, new machinery, new plants, new 
processes, &c. 

If, therefore, it be true that the cultural and material 
progress of society rests primarily upon man’s willingness to 
submit to some method of lessening present enjoyment in 
order to provide the means of such progress, it remains only 
to determine what form of capitalism is best suited to this 
purpose. 

Tweé forms which our own times make familiar and 
which are separated by the widest extreme of technique, are 
State capitalism as practiced in Russia, and private capital- 
ism as practiced, notably, in the United States and Great 
Britain. Between these two extremes are to be found sundry 
capitalistic systems, most of them embodying some of the 
characteristics both of State and of private capitalism. 

The principles underlying Russian state capitalism are 
well known. In the beginning private business of all kinds 
was prohibited and the workers were paid in food, clothing, 
and shelter instead of money. Today workers are paid in 
money and much of the retail distribution of goods is in 
private hands. The ownership and exploitation of all min- 
erals, the ownership and operation of all means of trans- 
portation, and practically of all manufacturing are in the 
hands of giant trusts owned and operated by the State. With 
all competition eliminated, it is a simple matter to so adjust 
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prices as to insure large profits for use in the augmentation 
of productive facilities and for other capital purposes. 

Under private capitalism, as has been shown, the nec- 
essary additions to capital are derived largely in the same 
way as under State capitalism, from the profits of industry. 
The difference is that under private capitalism such profits 
belong to and are reinvested by individuals and the corpora- 
tions which they own. 

The important part to bear in mind is that in both 
cases the profit system supplies the means of compelling a 
degree of abstinence and frugality without which there would 
be no such thing as capitalism and consequently no such 
thing as progress. 

Under private capitalism the profits available for re- 
investment are necessarily diminished to the extent of the 
personal expenditures of the capitalist. This, and not the 
profit itself, is the toll which society pays for administration 
of its productive and capital-gathering agencies. While in 
the aggregate this toll is perhaps not disproportionate to the 
service rendered, nevertheless, it is unfortunately true that 
in many individual cases it is exorbitant. The wasteful, 
vanity-inspired expenditures of some rich people constitute a 
grave indictment of our system of private capitalism. A 
reasonable relationship between personal expenditures and 
large income is proper; nevertheless, there is a limit beyond 
which luxurious gratification merely becomes vulgar and 
willful waste, influencing the cost of living and exciting envy 
and resentment. 

Under pure State capitalism there is no competition, and 
political and economic management proceed from a central 
brain. Obviously, the foundations of such a system must rest 
on the complete surrender of individual liberty. 

Under private capitalism there is decentralization of 
decisions and keen competition in every department of life, 
the theory being that the competitive process fits men and 
capital into those places where they serve best. In practice, 
the system by no means operates perfectly, but unless too 
much interfered with, its failures are usually self-regulated 
before they have gone too far. Under private capitalism, 
commerce has a way of automatically purging itself of its 
own ills, if not too much bound and fettered by man’s at- 
tempt to outwit natural laws. 

Liberty of person, of speech, and of press are possible 
only under a system of private capitalism. Swings to the 
‘left may be steps away from liberty. When statutory equal- 
ity comes through one door, liberty goes out another. As 
some one has said: “Equality and liberty can never be com- 
panions, for liberty accelerates differentiation.” History 
abounds in examples of the complete obliteration of the 
shadowy line which separates political liberalism from politi- 
cal despotism. 

In a material sense, State capitalism can never match 
private capitalism because of the inefficiency inherent in the 
centralization of power and decision. 

It has been well said that nature failed to endow any 
man or group of men with sufficient wisdom to manage the 
economy of a large nation as well as it can be managed by 
the individuals themselves, and even if she had done so, the 
system would not breed their successors. 

State capitalism smothers individualism, without which 
there can be no spiritual and little cultural progress. On this 
point Mr. John Maynard Keynes, the English economist, 





says: “But, above all, individualism, if it can be purged of 
its defects and abuses, is the best safeguard of personal lib- 


‘erty, in the sense that, compared with any other system, it 


greatly widens the field for the exercise of personal choice. 
It is also the best safeguard of the variety of life, which 
emerges precisely from this extended field of personal choice, 
and the loss of which is the greatest of all losses of the 
homogeneous or totalitarian State. For this variety preserves 
the traditions which embody the most secure and success- 
ful choices of former generations; it colors the present with 
the diversification of its fancy; and being the handmaid of 
experiment as well as of tradition and of fancy, it is the 
most powerful instrument to better the future.” 

But it is not sufficient for the preservation of private 
capitalism that it be merely the best system. Every nation 
has the right to select the economic system under which it 
will live. Because of ignorance, or abuse, or both, the best 
system may not be the one in which the majority of a people 
believe, and may have to give way to something else. 

Throughout the world private capitalism is today un- 
doubtedly on the defensive. 

Looking for the causes of this development we shall 
probably find one of the prime reasons to be deep resentment 
of the swollen profits arising out of the war. Even had the 
recipients of such profits conserved and wisely invested them, 
abstaining from an undue amount of personal consumption, 
which, unfortunately, was not generally the case, society 
should and doubtless will take measures to prevent profit 
from war. Capitalists will be wise to recognize and assist 
this movement. The next step should logically be a real- 
istic study of the underlying causes of war and the preven- 
tion of war. 

The present world depression and unemployment are 
popularly laid at the door of private capitalism. This could 
provoke endless discussion. If any two words in the English 
language tell the major cause of the depression they prob- 
ably are credit abuse. Its handmaiden, unbridled specula- 
tion, follows closely as a matter of course. Statutory meas- 
ures have been taken calculated to prevent a recurrence of 
the latter, but if one wishes to avoid a shock it is not well 
to look too closely into credit trends during the depression. 
It is within the power of the State to regulate both credit 
and speculation. 

It seems unquestionably indicated that a highly indus- 
trialized society, used to amortization of machinery and 
plant, must now make provision for human obsolescences 
and for recurring periods of unemployment. It does not 
seem to much to hope that when this responsibility has been 
placed jointly upon capital and labor some means will be 
found of lessening the frequency and shortening the duration 
of periods of unemployment. 

It is said that the wastes of competition condemn the 
system of private capitalism. 

Where the individual enjoys complete or almost complete 
liberty of choice, there will always be some obvious material 
waste. Where there is no liberty of choice there is little 
obvious waste, but the material and spiritual waste hidden 
in the centralization of power and decision is infinitely 
greater. If man’s courage is to continue upward he must 
retain his liberty of choice and its consequent burden of 
responsibility. To surrender these to an overlord is to halt 
human progress. 
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It is said that the power of large capital is used im- 
properly to influence government. Too often this has been 
true. Tariff lobbies have written our tariff laws. Human 
nature remaining unchanged, they will probably continue 
to do so until the tariff is taken out of politics. When that 
is done, the way to peace, the world’s most pressing problem, 
should appear less difficult. Meantime, let not our condemna- 
tion of business lobbies blind our eyes to the presence of 
numerous other minority pressure groups just as demoraliz- 
ing and dangerous. 

It is charged that the power of large capital is used to 
crush competition and to exploit labor and the consumer. 

Unfortunately, at a former time, this charge had some 
basis, but if applied to the past quarter-century, little sub- 
stance can be found in it. Today the larger the corporation, 
the more pitilessly does the searchlight of public opinion play 
upon it. There was a time when managers of large enter- 
prises thought almost exclusively of the interests of the 
stockholders, but the modern business administrator has a 
keen sense of responsibility toward competitors, labor, and 
the public. 

The possibilities of further improving the relations be- 
tween capital and labor by stock ownership, profit-sharing, 
decentralization of plant, closer contact, &c., are certain to 
be further explored by enlightened capital. 

Agreements between competitors to curtail production 
or to fix prices, with or without government sanction, are to 
be condemned on economic grounds. What the world needs 
is more production at lower prices, bringing ever higher 
standards of living. Faulty distribution, due to clogged trade 
channels, arising from government tinkering throughout the 
world, and not over-production, is the thing that plagues us. 

The private ownership of property is a permissive, not 
an inherent right. The right to bequeath property at death 
is of the same nature, but hangs by a more slender thread. 

Both rights have been greatly abridged in the past few 
years. 

If Congress should pass a valid law taxing all incomes 
and inheritances, above nominal amounts, at a rate of 100 
per cent, the right of private property would be substan- 
tially at an end in this country. State capitalism would then 


take the place of private capitalism and the State would 
henceforth be under the compulsion of providing the indis- 
pensable supplies of new capital, without which progress 
would cease and the nation would surely drift backward. 
It is well to recognize that we have already gone some dis- 
tance on this road. There is no intent here to do more than 
call attention to the implications involved in this method of 
taxation. 

The income tax is a fruitful and politically popular 
source of revenue, but its effect is to diminish the supply of 
new capital. It could probably be so constituted as to pen- 
alize waste and encourage capital accumulation and invest- 
ment by an upward gradation of rates related to a scale 
of the taxpayers’ personal expenditures beyond a certain level. 
If a man with an income of $1,000,000 can be induced by 
preferential tax rates to hold his personal expenditures below 
$100,000, society benefits from the reinvestment of the re- 
maining $900,000. There is no danger that capital will ac- 
cumulate too rapidly. Additions to capital provide new and 
improved means of production, reducing costs and raising 
the standards of living. A rich man’s income, usefully re- 
invested year by year, constitutes not a charge on society 
but a service to it. The nominal owner is in fact only a 
managing trustee. His continuance as administrator of the 
trust depends upon the quality of his services. The system 
automatically eliminates the great majority of unworthy or 
incompetent trustees. Estate and inheritance taxes as now 
treated also draw heavily on capital supply. This can and 
should be corrected by excluding all such taxes from nor- 
mal government revenues and using same only for retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

Ignorance lies at the bottom of most of the attacks on 
the American economic system. Two things are essential 
to its preservation: the great majority of the American 
people must be made to understand the system, and its abuses 
must be recognized and substantially corrected. 

This accomplished, there is no doubt that our capitalism 
of the future will be of a nature to preserve and develop 
further that individual initiative, courage, and instinct for 
cultural and material progress which have made our country 
great. 


An Anti-New Deal Democrat Speaks 


By FRANK R. KENT, Political Commentator 


At an Annual Dinner by Jerome D. Barnum to 500 Agricultural and Industrial Leaders of New York State 
September 9, 1936 


(Courtesy, the Baltimore Sun) 


RISE to address you as that dreadful thing—a de- 

structive critic, by which politicians, regardless of par- 

ties, mean anyone in the newspaper business whose voice 
is raised or pen used other than in praise of themselves, their 
candidates, their policies, and performances. That is an en- 
tirely natural attitude for politicians to take and it offers 
slight ground for complaint from the critical writer of poli- 
tics. The fact is that the one thing such a critic, concerned 
for his reputation, has to fear is praise from the politicians— 
not denunciation. If the politicians on both sides applaud 
him it is an indication that he is entirely futile and ineffective. 
If one side applauds and the other side denounces it is pretty 


good evidence that he has lost his sense of proportion and in 
his writing has become so biased and partisan as to be unable 
to see a flaw in the side he espouses or a virtue in the one he 
opposes. The ideal thing for the critical political writer in 
a controversial campaign is to find himself regarded with gen- 
eral hostility. The one sure test of his independence is to 
be denounced by both sides and loved by neither. It is a 
pleasure for me to report that in the present contest I have 
already achieved that distinction. For example, I have been 
frequently assailed by Mr. Michelson, New Deal publicity 
director, who writes the speeches you hear over the radio by 
such eminent statesmen as Senator Joseph Robinson of Ar- 
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kansas, and that great and gifted friend of the civil service 
General Farley—I have been assailed by Mr. Michelson, his 
principals and subordinates, as a tory, a bourbon, creature 
of entrenched greed, an oppressor of the poor, a hireling of 
the Republican Party, and a hater of the President. On the 
other side, a few weeks ago, an eminent Republican, the 
Hon. James W. Wadsworth, of this district, publicly ac- 
cused me of being linked with the New Deal propaganda in 
an effort to reelect Mr. Roosevelt—all because I had writ- 
ten an article in which I said that the American Liberty 
League, of which he is vice president, in my judgment, was 
the most politically stupid and inept organization of which 
I had ever heard, and that the stage had been reached where 
candidates would climb trees or jump down manholes to 
avoid being indorsed by it. 

Mr. Wadsworth did not like that and denounced me in 
his style just as vigorously as Mr. Michelson does in his. 
So, you see, while in this campaign, I have few friends on 
the firing line, 1 have fairly good testimony of my inde- 
pendence. But please do not mistake independence for im- 
partiality. J am no neutral in this fight—and I do not intend 
to pose as one. I am that sinful and sinister thing, so deeply 
abhorred in the higher administration circles—an anti-New 
Deal Democrat, whose sole claim to Democracy rests upon 
the slender and ridiculous grounds that up to date I have 
never voted anything save the straight Democratic ticket. 
| do not know how many there are of us in the country. 
No census has been taken and no poll reveals us. None the 
less, we are to be found in every community, big and little, 
and in my opinion our name is legion. 


I thought perhaps it might interest you if I should 
present tonight the point of view which regular Democrats 
such as I have toward the New Deal, the New Dealers, aiid 
the New Deal candidate. But, first, I should like you to 
understand that in what I say I have no desire to otrend 
those who disagree with me—and I know there will be some. 
Particularly, 1 do not want to offend Governor Lehman, 
for whom I have high respect and real admiration. This is 
a highly emotional campaign, in which people on both sides 
feel strongly. It is easy to irritate and wound. | do not want 
to do either. On the other hand, every man is entitled to his 
own opinions and to express them. There certainly is no fun 
and no sense in coming up here to speak and then not speak- 
ing frankly the way I feel—and I should think there would 
be neither fun nor sense in your listening if I failed to be 
frank. Further, I hope you will agree with me that if I 
cannot express my opinions without’ being offensive and you 
cannot hear them without being irritated, it will be a re- 
flection upon us both. Having thus, I hope, vaccinated 
against trouble, I shall proceed. 


In the first place anti-New Deal Democrats have toward 
Mr. Roosevelt a distinct sense of betrayal. We feel sold 
out, played false, deceived. We thought he was one kind 
of'man when we voted for him; he has turned out to be 
quite another kind of man. We believed him to be a 
Democrat. 


From our point of view he is not a Democrat at all. 
He may be a collectivist, a totalitarian, a progressive, a 
socialist, a great humanitarian, a forward-looking man, a big 
liberal leader, a social pioneer, and a modern messiah, but 
he is not, we think, a Democrat. Nor are the influential and 








intimate friends, advisers, counselors, and aides with whom 
he is surrounded Democrats. They do not even remotely 
resemble Democrats. Most of them laugh at the idea, most 
of the recognized leading Democrats who are supporting him 
in this campaign are doing so because they are caught in the 
party net. They are with him because of personal political 
reasons; because some of them are running on the ticket with 
him; because it is essential to be regular in politics; be- 
cause they are holding office under him; because they have 
been coddled with patronage and White House favors; be- 
cause they have yielded to a personal plea; because they con- 
genitally despise the Republican party, or because they just 
can’t throw off the Democratic label—but few of them are 
with him, as Governor Lehman is, because they trust the 
man or believe in his policies. Not since the days of William 
Jennings Bryan has there been a Democratic presidential 
candidate with so many Democrats in politics perfunctorily 
for him, or so many Democrats, not in politics, who are 
openly opposing him. Those, I think, are facts hardly open 
to dispute. , 
The reasons for this state of affairs are clear and easily 
understood. It is not only that Mr. Roosevelt has failed to 
keep his personal word and failed to redeem his more solemn 
party pledges—it is not only that he discarded the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Democratic party and tossed aside 
the Democratic traditions—it is not only that he has be- 
come a blood brother of the so-called progressive Republi- 
cans, embraced their somewhat weird ideas, launched a series 
of radical experiments undreamed of during his campaign, 
which clash with the Constitution, and were brought to a 
mortifying end only by the Supreme Court—it is not only 
all that, but he seems to us to have changed the national 
direction, done precisely the opposite of the things he prom- 
ised, and set our course toward an undesirable goal. Instead 
of retrenchment and a balanced budget, he has added many 
billions to the national debt and dug the deepest deficit 
ever known in the history of the world. Instead of promised 
economy we have incredible waste. Instead of reducing the 
federal government and restoring the rights of the states, 
the federal machine, in size, cost, and power, has been so 
tremendously enhanced and expanded that no man’s ‘mind 
can grasp today all its multitudinous and conflicting activi- 
ties, and a confusion exists that makes coordination impos- 
sible and baffles any attempt at orderly procedure. 
Actually, when one considers the platform upon which 
Mr. Roosevelt was elected, the character of his 1932 cam- 
paign, and the concrete nature of his promises, the situation 
as it exists today and to which, strangely enough, he points 
with pride, simply does not make sense. It is an unbe- 
lievable state of affairs, of which no one, including Mr. 
Roosevelt, had the least idea until after his inauguration. 
The story of how and why, in the summer of 1933 after 
three months of really fine accomplishment, Mr. Roosevelt 
suddenly swung to the left and dashed in the direction he 
had told us was dangerous, may never be wholly known. 
Exactly who influenced and advised him is a matter of 
speculation—but this we know—thev were not Democrats. 
After three years of spectacular political drama, with the 
New Deal wheel whirling at bewildering speed and dozens 
of glittering balls flying through the air, the stage has been 
reached where we have now to decide whether we want 
four more years of Mr. Roosevelt and his New Dealers, or 
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whether we do not. As a citizen who believes in the multi- 
plication table and a Democrat who believes in the Constitu- 
tion, it seems to me that the excesses, extravagances, and ex- 
periments of the New Deal can neither be alibied by the 
word emergency nor excused on the plea that they were 
necessary to forestall a revolution. Both of those conten- 
tions seem to me unsound. They are good for propaganda 
purposes but they will not stand analysis. They appeal not 
to the reason but to the emotions—which is the essence of 
the New Deal philosophy. 

Nor, I think will sensible men condone a course in 
which they disbelieve on the ground that conditions in this 
country have improved. So they have, but so they have, too, 
in England and Canada, Switzerland and Sweden, and 
many other countries—to an ever greater degree than here. 
The most devastating answer to the improved-condition ar- 
gument is that, despite vastly better business, there still are 
close to five million people on federal relief, which is prac- 
tically the same as three years ago. In three years and after 
the expenditure of thirteen billion dollars, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has failed to appreciably lessen the relief load 
either as to size or cost—and that, in the last analysis, 
is the yardstick by which it must be measured. 

The really shocking thing about this campaign, how- 
ever, to Democrats, is the spectacle of the Democratic party 
machinery being used by a group of men, who make no 
pretense of being Democrats, to bring about their own con- 
ception of the proper political alignment in this country, 
which is a class or group alignment, by class and racial ap- 
peal. The New Deal strategy, openly proclaimed, is to form 
an amalgamation of the labor vote, the farmer vote, and the 
Negro vote in the doubtful states. This, combined with the 


relief vote, some 80 per cent of which is expected to go to 
Mr. Roosevelt, is considered enough to turn the trick. Per- 
haps it is. No one can tell. As things stand today, Mr. 
Roosevelt has succeeded in breaking down party lines and 
lividing the country along class lines, and that, in my judg- 
ment, is bad for us all. He has made the campaign an 
emotional rather than a reasoning one. Conservative citi- 
zens as a rule are against him; the radicals, or liberals, or 
progressives—sometimes they call themselves one thing and 
sometimes another—are largely with him. I do not sug- 
gest that Mr. Roosevelt is a communist or that he has com- 
munistic leanings. Distinctly he has not. Nevertheless it 
is a recognized fact that the communist leaders are pro- 
Roosevelt and anti-Landon. Just the other day, the editor 
of the communist organ, The Daily Worker, withdrew as 
the communist candidate for Congress, openly charging that 
the controlling party leaders had mapped out a program to 
swing the support of the communist membership to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Under normal conditions, my belief is the con- 
servatives are in a majority in this country, but these are not 
normal conditions, and the Roosevelt campaign is not made 
on normal lines. We have, in fact, never had a campaign 
like this. Whether Mr. Roosevelt is reelected or not, the 
cleavage he has created will not close with the election. The 
forces which have arisen in the last four years will continue 
to clash for a long time to come, and the most accomplished 
political soothsayer admits it is not easy to see the final out- 
come. Far more important, it seems to me, than the char- 
acter of the candidate elected this time is the character of the 
forces behind him. The big question for the intelligent voter 
to decide is not what party he wants to belong to but what 
kind of people he wants on top in this country. 


The Endless War 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
At the Opening of the 183rd Year of the University, September 23, 1936 


Henri Martin or von Ranke will fall the difficult and 

hazardous task of interpreting the happenings among 
the civilized peoples on this earth since the close, about 1890, 
of what we call the Victorian Era. This period will hardly 
escape being described as in many ways the most significant 
and the most revolutionary in modern history, for the most 
important of revolutions are those in the field of ideas and 
of human emotion. The Thirteenth was certainly the great- 
est of centuries, and the first haif of the Twentieth Century 
seems likely to take rank as witnessing more important 
changes in human thought and human feeling than any like 
period for six hundred years. 


TT: some future Thucydides or Tacitus or Gibbon or 


The historian who will chronicle the happenings of our 
time will surely be impressed by their amazing contradictions. 
Judaism is one of the oldest of religions and Christianity has 
for some nineteen centuries been preached and taught, and in 
some part practiced, throughout the western world. These 
religions impress upon men high standards of morals, personal 
and civic, as well as truthfulness, human kindliness, and cour- 


age to do the right. Formal and systematic instruction in the 
school and by the Church has many centuries of organized 
effort to look back upon and has in all modern states now be- 
come well-nigh universal, reaching children and youth of 
every type and group from the cradle to the full period of 
adolescence. Like the great religions themselves, this instruc- 
tion uniformly insists upon tiiose habits, those characteristics 
of thought and conduct and those standards and modes of 
behavior which are in fullest harmony with the moral 
teaching of the religions and which, if fully grasped and prac- 
ticed, would make this a happy, a contented, and a prosperous 
world. 


But the world of today upon which we look is just the 
opposite. It is not happy. It is not contented. It is not 
prosperous. Everywhere there is to be seen a gap so wide as 
to make quite impossible any bridge of explanation between 
the professions and the practices either of individual human 
beings or of organized society. At no time since history began 
have professions of peace been so constant, so universal, so 
emphatic and so emotional. Nevertheless, this world, which 
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calls itself civilized, is only just now emerging from the 
greatest of all wars which shook and weakened its very foun- 
dations, and at the same time it is thinking of war, talking 
of war, spending for war, and preparing for war in a fashion 
and on a scale which would be quite incredible were it not 
so obvious. Furthermore, crime multiplies year by year and 
almost day by day. It is more common and more brutal 
among those people who consider themselves highly civilized 
than among those whom we complacently class as bar- 
Law, as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed 
out some years ago, has little if any effect in curbing crime. 
“What have we,” said Justice Holmes, “better than a blind 
guess to show that the criminal law in its present form does 
more good than harm? ... Does punishment deter?” Mur- 
der has been against the law at least since Moses came down 
from Mount Sinai, and murderers have been punished by be- 
heading, by hanging, or by electrocution. Yet there were 
more murders in the United States last year than among 
any other people at any time in recorded history. 

What has become of the influence of the Church and of 
the school, to say nothing of the influence of that other and 
chief educational instrumentality, the family? Are all these 
institutions useless and of no avail? If not, why are not the 
fortunate results expected from the exercise of their teaching 
and influence more in evidence among us? Instead of a peo- 
ple leading upright, kindly, and conscientiously ordered lives, 
we have on every side a mad passion for personal gain at 
whatever cost, an eager desire to get something for nothing 
and a willingness to commit the most appalling and inhuman 
crimes in order to satisfy some quickly-passing emotion or 
to gain some much desired personal end. Day after day we 
read the record of these literally astounding happenings. A 
daughter murders her mother, a mother murders her daugh- 
ter, a husband murders his wife, or a casual passer-by takes 
the life of the first woman whose person or possessions at- 
tract his fancy. Men in high and responsible position have 
no hesitation in planning the quiet and, when possible, the 
legalized robbery of those who trust them. Where in all 
this, one must repeat, is the influence of the Church, of the 
school, and of the family to be seen? Not long ago it was 
reported to us that a bacteriologist employed by the Detroit 
Board of Health had just been dismissed for failure to report 
a request made of him by a secret society a year earlier that 
he provide it with typhoid germs to be inserted in the milk 
sold to Jews. What Church or school or family taught any- 
one that? Quite recently at Owensboro, Kentucky, where 
an unhappy negro was to be hung for murder, the town ap- 
parently gave itseif over to a boisterous, a disorderly, and a 
shameful celebzation lasting the whole night long, and then 
attended the execution with manifestations of even greater 
pleasure than would have been the case at the most popular 
and stirring of dramas or of cinemas. What Church or school 
or family taught them that? A woman is no longer safe, 
whether in a hotel of established reputation, as recently 
proved by the Clevenger case at Asheville, or even in her own 
home in a great city, as was shown by the Tittert n murder 
a few months ago here in New York. In Ohio just now a 
youth aged twenty killed his father by the unusual and rather 
awkward method of kicking his throat. Who taught him 
that? On nearby Long Island a child of fourteen, armed 
with a revolver, shoots and kills another child of eight. 
Where did he learn that? Within a month a Chicago youth, 


barous. 


registered at an excellent high school and a regular attendant 
at Church and Sunday School in his neighborhood, seized a 
hammer and killed a sixty-five-year-old woman who had be- 
friended him, in order to get possession of her very modest 
amount of jewelry. Was it high school or Sunday School 
which taught him that? In Seattle some six hundred and 
fifty working people who are under contract to carry on their 
daily employment and who are anxious to do so, are kept in 
idleness for days by the disorderly and lawless force of a 
group of disturbers of the peace of whom the city, the coun- 
ty, and the state authorities are in such terror that nothing 
whatever is done by any one of these to restore and to pre- 
serve order or to protect the right of the individual citizen 
to go about his daily job in orderly fashion. What Church 
or school or family taught such things as these? 


Is it not the plain fact that the war which has so long 
been prosecuted by the Church, the school, and the family 
upon evil, upon immorality, upon crime, and upon every form 
of selfish disorder has thus far failed to win a victory that 
has any real meaning in the case cf hosts of our fellow men? 
The answer must, unhappily, be Yes. Is it not also plain 
that the environment, in its grosser aspects, working through 
all the modern organs of publicity, has largely displaced the 
Church, the school, and the family as a controlling educa- 
tional influence ? 


For our comfort it may be borne in mind that these 
many literally shocking happenings, whether personal or 
group, are, after all, the work of but a small minority of the 
world’s population. Yet such is their dramatic character, 
their emotional appeal, and their human interest that they are 
recorded and exploited everywhere as if they were character- 
istic of the entire human race. What this means is that if we 
face the facts as they really are rather than as they so often 
appear, we find much more ground for encouragement and 
satisfaction than if we permit ourselves to dwell unduly on 
the untoward, the immoral, and the criminal happenings 
which are pressed upon our attention day by day. The 
Church, the school, and the family have done and are doing 
a magnificent and in no small measure a successful work. 
But they have very, very much still to do. The war for 
righteousness, for justice, and for moral standards of thought 
and feeling which they are carrying on is an endless war. 
Only when human perfection shall have been attained can 
that war come to its end. Just now there is more need than 
ever before that these three fundamental educational instru- 
mentalities shall work together in close understanding, in 
genuine céoperation, and toward a common end. If any one 
of them fails, the work of the other two is weakened and 
may in many cases easily be destroyed. Their influence is, 
of course, directly upon the individual, but the happiness and 


_the satisfaction of the social order can in turn only be mea- 


sured by the work of those very individuals in their common 
life. 

The two most precious things in this world are liberty 
and justice. Neither can exist apart from the other. Both 
must be taught and both must be learned. This means in- 
struction, guidance, and discipline. Respect for law depends 
upon man’s ability and willingness to change the law to 
meet his changing needs. 


Those individuals and that social order which do not 
grasp the significance of these fundamental facts and up- 
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hold them are not walking on the path of progress. They 
are headed for destruction. The successful and the contin- 
uing state will be one composed of those individual citizens 
who, in Ruskin’s phrase, have “the firmness to govern and 
the grace to obey.” To reject eternal peace as an absurdity 
and as something foreign to the creed or to the temperament 





The Next War 


of any people, is to proclaim oneself a barbarian and an enemy 
of all mankind. Physical force, terrorism, despotism, cannot 
accomplish the high ends at which civilization aims. Intelli- 
gence, sound moral standards, and the spirit of service can do 
so, always have done so and will continue to do so. It is 
for these that the endless war is to be untiringly waged. 


By JOHN CUDAHY, American Ambassador to Poland 


INCE my return to this country several weeks ago 
many people have asked me about Europe, whether 
another war would occur, and if it does, what means 
our country would, or could take to stay out. 

There is a universal sentiment from one end of the 
country to the other that in the next general European con- 
flict the role of the United States must be one of neutrality, 
and regardless of the financial sacrifice and material hard- 
ship, we must keep the peace. So I welcome this oppor- 
tunity so generously afforded me by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System of giving my testimony on the European 
situation, testimony based upon three years’ residence as 
American Ambassador in Warsaw and upon observations in 
visiting the leading capitals of the continent. 

Twenty-two years ago the tragic war which shook the 
world end to end, and from which we are still suffering, 
began with the assassination of an archduke in Bosnia. This 
violent incident, the unlawful death of one man, resulted in 
the death of twenty-two million others, but we know that 
underneath this seemingly trivial incident in world affairs 
were the rivalries, animosities, ambitions, jealousies, and fears 
that throughout countless gerierations have made Europe a 
battleground of conflicting forces. These, the fundamental 
causes of the World War were not settled by the treaties 
of Versailles, St. Germain, and Trianon, and if there was 
occasion for a war in 1914 there is far more malignant rea- 
son for such a war today. 

There are one hundred and fifty-one pacts to insure 
the peace of Europe. If these pacts mean what they say 
they mean there would be need for no more soldiers than 
the number of police necessary to maintain order in our 
American cities. 


But the feverish race of armaments goes on because the 
welcoming hand of peace is met at every turn by the mailed 
fist of war and pacific words become meaningless unsupported 
by pacific deeds. Sometime ago, upon the conclusion of one 
of these pacts between a certain nation and its powerful tra- 
ditional enemy, I called upon a high official of one of the 
two countries concerned. Mindful of the great hardship 
imposed by the huge military tax burden upon a patient, 
long-suffering people, I asked whether or not now that se- 
curity was assured by treaty there was not some ground for 
relief. The-high official looked at me in open surprise at 
my American simplicity: “Don’t you realize,” he said, “that 
without the army there would have been no treaty, and the 
treaty will be respected just as long as the army is respected.” 


Peace at the point of the gun! That is what that meant. 
That is an accurate, not an exaggerated statement of con- 


At City Hall, Bangor, Maine, over Columbia and NBC Networks, September 10, 1936 


ditions in Europe today. The treaties which formally 
terminated the hostilities of the last war were not treaties of 
peace. ‘They were treaties of war. You may search them 
through and through for one sign of the gentle doctrine of 
the Prince of Peace who two thousand years ago came to 
preach peace on earth to men of good will. 


The last war inaugurated the beginning of another war 
because a peace of force must be maintained by force, and 
that is why every attempt to limit the military establish- 
ments of Europe has always met with melancholy failure. At 
one of the disarmament conferences, a delegate proposed, as 
evidence of good faith, that all nations there represented 
should at least during the period of the negotiation suspend 
war preparations. The suggestion was tabled without con- 
sideration. Another delegate suggested moral disarmament 
and saw no inconsistency in his proposal and the activities 
of the munitions factories of his own country working day 
and night. At every turn, every effort toward peace, even 
if sincere, is balked by clashing national interests. 

Here in the United States, in spite of our experience 
of twenty years ago, the average person persists in the de- 
lusion that we shall escape; that the Atlantic Ocean is an 
effective barrier against the wars of Europe. We felt the 
same way in 1914. Then the war was no concern of ours. 
We considered ourselves far removed from its fortunes and 
consequences. Yet three years later we entered the fight 
for our neutral rights of commerce under international law. 
This same course twice before led us into conflict with 
Europe and will lead us into conflict again unless our country 
can follow a different course. In 1798 the issue was left 
undecided after the undeclared war with France, and the 
treaty of Ghent which terminated the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain was silent concerning rights of American 
shippers or American citizens on the high seas. It was the 
same after the last war. Germany never conceded the Ameri- 
can contention that submarine attacks without visit and 
search were unlawful any more than England acknowledged 
guilt for arbitrarily seizing American shipping, and if we 
could not maintain these neutral rights under international 
law with force of arms, is it reasonable to belieye that in 
the next grim contest of survival, the belligerent nations will 
lend a more heedful ear to our protests than they did twenty 
years ago? If we could not avoid war then, how can we 
avoid war now with shipping three times the volume of 
those days, with the Atlantic Ocean only a span of hours be- 
tween the continents, with the zone of hostility extended by 
bombing planes, submarines, and explosive mines hundreds of 
leagues into the sea? 
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No, in the cause of peace we must face realities and turn 
our backs on the international lawyers with their academic 
counsel of another age. We must be guided by the actualities 
of the present, not by the dust-laden precedents of the past. 
lt is to the President of the United States that we must look 
tor the safeguarding of neutrality, charged with the responsi- 
bility of conducting foreign relations. Any President, by 
virtue of his great office, possesses the power to plunge this 
country into war, but by the same great authority, he can 
keep the peace if the people will but counsel and sustain him. 

This next war of Europe will place an almost insup- 
portable burden on the President, a burden which will re- 
quire patience, the training of vast experience, courage, and 


N the present anxiety of European opinion and on the 

eve of the Geneva Assembly, the Government of the 

French Republic believes it opportune to recall, in 
terms simple and clear, on what constant doctrine her po- 
litical acts are founded. 

By an immense majority, France remains attached, with 
thoughtful passion, to the memories and traditions of the 
French Revolution. 

France believes in political liberty. She believes in civic 
equality. She believes in human fraternity. She professes 
that all citizens are born free and equal before the law. 
Among the fundamental rights of the individual she places 
liberty of thought and conscience in the first rank. 

She considers that action of the State has for its essential 
objeet to introduce application of these principles more and 
more profoundly into legal institutions, into social under- 
standings, and into international relations. It is in this sense 
that the French State is a democratic State and that the 
French nation believes in democracy. 

Is this doctrine weakened by what is called today 
“realism,” that is to say, by the utilitarian consideration of 
facts? Certainly not. Experience has not undone the belief 
of the French mind. 

The principles evolved by the revolution of 1789 have 
spread over the entire world. They have changed the moral 
aspect of the universe. They have slowly eliminated the 
struggles between races and religions that bled Europe for 
centuries and were thought to have been eliminated forever. 

They have transported onto the plane of pure thought 
or the terrain of constructive action the eternal quarrel of 
doctrines. They have brought forth unheard-of expansion in 
science and culture, while limiting the miseries engendered 
by industrialization. 

Those who condemn them often unknowingly profit 
from them. Without the civil liberty that the French Revo- 
lution proclaimed, the authoritarian States of Europe would 
not today have at their heads men risen frem the depths of 
the people and drawing from that origin their titles and 
their pride. 

Stability has been spoken of. The history of the last 
century has demonstrated that democratic régimes offered 


France and Democracy 


By LEON BLUM, Premier of France 
Broadcast from Paris, September 17, 1936 


profound statesmanship. But the President can and will 
keep the peace if the people will insist that peace comes before 
short-lived war prosperity; if they will by the expression of 
their overwhelming sentiment, make it clear that they will 
not tolerate another war except in defense of strictly Ameri- 
can interests; if they will say in unmistakable language: “You 
shall not imperil our lives and fortunes in a conflict that is 
not our conflict; you shall not risk the fate of one hundred 
thirty millions by pledging safe conduct to a few irresponsible 
ones; you shall not lead a great peace-loving people into an 
unholy war to sustain a war prosperity; you shall not put the 
cause of peace above the cause of humanity; you shall not 
make other people’s wars our wars.” 


at least as much stability as governmental systems founded 
on the all-powerfulness of one man, even though that all- 
powerfulness be explained by genius. 

Order, which is indispensable to all collective organiza- 
tion, has been spoken of. Democracy is precisely the régime 
that permits societies to progress in order, since it makes 
progress depend on the general will and on a more and more 
enlightened will. 

France can cite her own examp!: For three months 
the government has been carrying out important social re- 
forms. It has done so with the widest popular movement 
of expectation and hope. But it has done so without a 
single clash between citizens, without order having been dis- 
turbed in the street a single time, without a single institu- 
tion having been overthrown, without a single citizen having 
been despoiled. It will be so tomorrow and it was so 
yesterday. 

Democracy, which_rests upon order and which imposes 
order upon the thoughtful will of the greatest number, is 
contrary to anarchy. In any case, how can the magnificent 
testimony offered for so many years by the great Anglo-Saxon 
nations be rejected? 

Is it not thanks to democracy that Britain has been able 
to control that continuous and almost insensible adaptation 
between progress and tradition which has permitted her to 
transform all her institutions while remaining faithful to 
herself? Is it not thanks to democracy that the United 
States has been able to bring about a prodigious economic 
renewal in a few years. without compromising legal order 
for a single instant, without going outside the framework 
of the Constitution elaborated just after the War of Inde- 
pendence of American disciples of Montesquieu and Rous- 
seau? 

No, democracy does not emerge condemned by the long 
trial waged against it. It is justified by proof as by reason. 
The debt that humanity has contracted toward it during 
150 years is infinite. France knows it and France remains 
faithful to democracy. 

Although she keeps her full confidence in the age-old 
power to spread her influence, France does not claim to 
impose on any people the principles of government that she 
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believes wisest and justest. She respects their sovereignty as 
she expects them to respect hers. 

France rejects utterly the idea of wars of propaganda 
and wars of reprisal. The causes of war that weigh on the 
world are already heavy enough without her wanting to 
add to them with a doctrinal crusade, even for ideas that 
she believes right and just, even against systems that she 
believes false and evil. 

She wants to live in peace with all the nations of the 
world, whatever may be their internal régime. She seeks, 
in harmony with all nations in the world, to reduce the 
causes of conflict from which one day war may spring. With 
all, whoever they may be, provided only they desire peace, 
she will seek its organization and its consideration. There 
is not a single contact, not a single interview, not a single 
discussion that she will refuse. 

At the same time, as there is a democratic and humane 
conception of government, there is also a democratic and 
humane conception of peace. It is to that conception that 
the French nation remains attached. It is that conception 
which the French Government will seek to have accepted. 

That French peace supposes for all nations liberty for 
self-determination. It supposes equalitv of right between 
States, big or little, as between individuals. It supposes 
fraternity, that is to say, progressive elimination of war, 
solidarity against an aggressor, and material and moral dis- 
armament. 

It is because the League of Nations is itself founded 
on these principles that the international action of France 
is founded on the League. It seeks to strengthen the links 
between the nations that meet at Geneva to assure to the 
covenant she has signed more and more force and effective- 
ness. It seeks to organize mutual assistance. It seeks to halt 
the armaments race, and this country will not cease to re- 
peat her appeal until she has been heard. 

It seeks for reconciliation, for reciprocal understand- 
ing, for collaboration between all peoples, and men who 
speak in the name of the French nation can make this claim: 
that there has never passed their lips any word animated by 
a different spirit. 

This conception of peace derives from democratic doc- 
trine, but it holds its own against attacks of realism, for 


experience has proved it. History shows that no real, stable 
peace can be established on injustice or on egoism. Any 
sincere observer who looks at the present state of the world 
must be convinced that the only stable peace is a general 
peace—that only viable solutions of European problems are 
all-around settlements. 

Peace must be general because war would be general, 
because there is not a single armed conflict in present Europe 
that could be limited or bounded. It is this conviction that 
the government expresses when it speaks of collective secur- 
ity and indivisible peace. It is this conviction that it links 
with the sentiment of honor when it affirms its fidelity to 
the engagements taken to signed contracts and to concluded 
pacts, and when it manifests at the same time its firm inten- 
tion to extend them right up to the universal organization 
of peoples united by peace in a common prosperity. 

This will for peace is for the French nation a unan- 
imous sentiment. There exist in France undoubtedly civil 
divisions. It is not liberty that engenders them, for they 
result from oppositions of thought and antagonisms of in- 
terest. But liberty permits their expression. It permits also 
an element of life and progress to be derived from their free 
play. There are in France doctrines and parties that oppose 
each other. In them France sees the principle of force and 
not of feebleness. 

But just as she is unanimous in her will for peace, she 
would be unanimous tomorrow, as in every hour of her his- 
tory, if preservation of the security of the fatherland or even 
more if defense of her soil were in question. She would be 
unanimous for maintenance of her complete independence of 
conduct, her full liberty of decision, and of choice against 
any pressure or any interdiction. 

She seeks to constrain no one. She will not permit her- 
self to be constrained by any one, directly or indirectly. 

She demands that there be always wisdom in her 
strength, but that there will be always pride in her will for 
peace. 

It is in this spirit that she intends to enter upon the 
international discussions that are about to open. That is the 
new contribution which, after so many others, old and re- 
cent, she desires to bring to the essential work of peace, 
awaited by the peoples of the world in anguish and in hope. 


Green Pastures 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Charlotte, N. C., September 10, 1936 


REEN pastures—what a memory those words call 
forth! In all our schooling, in every part of the 
land, no matter to what church we happen to be- 

long, the twenty-third Psalm is in all probability better 
known to men, women, and children than any other poem 
in the English language. 
And in this great lyric, what do we best remember? 
Two lines: 
“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
“He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 


It does not greatly matter whether that symbol of an 
ideal of human physical and spiritual happiness was written 


in its original three thousand or five thousand or ten thou- 
sand years ago. It might have been written as well in the 
twentieth century of the Christian era. 


Have you ever stopped to think that happiness is most 
often described in terms of the simple ways of nature rather 
than in the complex ways of man’s fabrications? Perhaps 
it is because peace is necessary to ultimate happiness. Per- 
haps, therefore, when we seek 2 symbol of happiness, we 
do not go to the rush of crowded city streets or to the hum 
of machinery to find the simile. 

The ancient Psalmist did not use the parable of the 
merchants’ camel train or the royal palace or the crowded 
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bazaar. He had, as we have, the problems of competing 
trade, of social crowding, and I venture to suggest that long 
before the Christian era, the ancient civilizations of the 
East were confronted with problems of social economics 
which, though small in point of human numbers and small 
in point of worldly goods, were still, by comparison, as 
potent in their effect and as difficult in their solution as the 
extraordinarily similar problems of social economics that face 
us in this century. 

3e it remembered then, that the ancient kings and 
prophets reverted, just as we do today, to the good earth 
and the still waters when they idealized security of the body 
and mind. 

A recent writer has suggested that the present President 
of the United States, because of birth and training and nat- 
ural proclivity, inevitably reverts to terms of land and water 
in his approach to any great public problem. I fear that I 
must plead guilty to this charge—though I do so with the 
reservation that this is in spite of the fact that during the 
greater part of my life I have been in far closer contact 
with the more exciting and more highly competitive give and 
take of the profession of the law, the practice of business, 
and the exactions of public service. 

Green pastures—millions of our fellow-Americans, with 
whom I have been associating in the past fortnight, out on 
the Great Plains of America, live with prayers and hopes 
for the fulfillment of what those words imply: still waters. 
Millions of other Americans, with whom I also have asso- 
ciated, live with prayers and hopes either that the floods 
may be stilled—floods that bring with them destruction and 
disaster to fields and flocks, to homesteads and cities—or 
else look for the heaven-sent rains that will fill their wells, 
their ponds, and their peaceful streams. 

Many years ago, I talked with a learned man about 
this continent—what it was like when the white man came. 
I asked him, “Were the great plains, which extend hundreds 
of miles upon hundreds of miles from the Rockies near to 
the Mississippi, always bare of trees, always the pasturage 
of great waves of bison and millions of antelope?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “for many hundreds of years before 
the white man came, but it is my belief that trees could 
have grown and still could grow on those plains, but that 
they were prevented from doing so by the constant succes- 
sion of prairie fires, some of them set by lightning and some 
of them by the red men.” 

I asked him whether the streams of the Southland were 
always brown before our white ancestors moved in. He re- 
plied, “No, in those earlier days, during the greater part 
of the year, the Southern rivers were clear streams, except 
in the springtime, when they had many freshets and floods, 
just as we do. When that occurred, soil was washed from 
the uplands and the mountains into the Atlantic Ocean, but 
because they were seasonal only in their effect, the natural 
accretion of new topsoil took the place of that which had 
run off to the sea.” 

If history gives a name to the age in which we are liv- 
ine, | hope it will call this era of rebuilding—for it is mv 
firm conviction that unless, in our generation, we start to 
rebuild, the Americans of a century hence will have lost the 
ereater part of their natural and national heritage. 

It is because in these latter years I have spent so great 
a part of my life in this Southland, and because I have 





come to know its fine people, its brave history, its many 
problems, that I speak not as a stranger to you who are 
gathered here from the seven States. 

I have seen the denuding of your forests; I have seen 
the washing away of your topsoil; I have struggled through 
the red clay roads in the springtime. I have taken part in 
your splendid efforts to save your forests, to terrace your 
lands, to harness your streams, and to push hard-surfaced 
roads into every county in every state. I have even assumed 
the amazing role of a columnist for a Georgia newspaper 
that I might write powerful pieces against burning over the 
farm woodlots in favor of the cow, hog, and hen program. 

May I add that it is because of practical experience on 
my own farm that many years before I was inaugurated 
President I came to the conclusion that cotton, as it stood 
then, was essentially a speculative crop and that the planter 
of cotton, because he had nothing to say about the price he 
would receive, could never tell when he put the seed in the 
ground whether he would make 2 big profit by selling his 
crop for 25 cents a pound or go broke by selling his crop for 
5 cents a pound. 

It is, perhaps, a bit of history hitherto unrecorded that 
in the month of March, 1933, I said this to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace: 

“In respect to cotton, I have a definite objective. The 
cotton farmer has been cursed for a generation by the fact 
of insecurity. The price for his crop has run up the scale 
and down the scale and up the scale and down the scale 
again. 

“In recent years his total aggregate production has been 
so great that thirteen million bales overhang the market. 
He will starve on five-cent cotton—the South will starve 
on five-cent cotton—and just as long as this appalling carry- 
over hangs over the market, he will never get a price that 
will even bring him out whole. My objective is to control 
and reduce that surplus: to get for him ten-cent cotton our 
first year in office and to get him twelve-cent cotton or more 
for the next three years. You and I must keep that goal 
ever before our eyes.” 

And, my friends, I ask you in simple fairness, have we 
attained that goal? 

You know the story of cotton. You know the story of 
tobacco, too. There again your national government had a 
goal. I don’t believe that the great tobacco-growing States 
of the nation would wish to go back to the days of “every 
man for himself and let the devil take the hindmost.” 


Again, long before I went to Washington, I was con- 
vinced that the long road that leads to green pastures and 
still waters had to begin with a reasonable prosperity. It 
seemed axiomatic to me that a cotton farmer who could 
get only 5 cents a pound for his crop could not be in a 
position properly to fertilize his land, or to terrace it, or 
to rotate his crops, or to keep a cow or a few head of 
cattle, or to plant a little orchard, or to cultivate a garden— 
in other words, to work out for himself and his family a 
well-rounded, reasonably secure life that would tide him 
over a lean year of drought. 

The same thing held true, I thought, in the case of the 
farmer whose principal crop was tobacco or whose principal 
crop was peaches or whose principal crop was corn. 

In other words, we could not go ahead to the next step 
in the prevention of soil erosion throughout the South, to 
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the transfer of thin pastures into forests and of sub-marginal 
plowed land into pastures and trees, and the use of many 
modern methods to stop soil erosion and to prevent floods 
until and unless the farmers of the Southland were able 
to make a reasonably decent living out of their main crops. 

Today, because of better prices for farm commodities, 
we are actually and actively engaged in taking these second 
steps. Not only have we aroused public understanding and 
approval of the need of ending soil erosion and water run- 
off, but we have enabled the public, through a practical 
prosperity, to begin to pay their debts, to paint their houses, 
to buy farm tools and automobiles, to send more boys and 
girls through school and college, to put some money in the 
bank and incidentally to know for the first time that the 
money in the bank is safe. 

So much for the green pastures and the still waters 
in their more literal physical terms. Those ancient words 
apply, however, with equal force to men and women and 
children. Your life and mine, though we work in the mill 
or in the office or in the store, can still be a life in green 
pastures and beside still waters. 

No man or woman, no family, can hope in any part 
of the country to attain security in a city of starvation wages 
any more than they can hope on a farm to attain security 
on starvation crop prices. I do not have to tell you who live 
in any of these Southern States, which have factories in all 
of them, that a family that tries to subsist on a total wage 
income of $400 a year is just as much a drag on the pros- 
perity of America as the farm family that seeks to subsist 
on a yearly cash income of a hundred dollars. 

That is why most thinking people believe that the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, during its short term of life, accom- 
plished as much for the restoration of prosperity through 
the establishment of the minimum wage, the shortening of 
hours, and the elimination of child labor, as any law put 
on the statute books of the Federal Government in the past 
century. 

In the summer of 1934, the head of one of the great 
mail order houses said to me, “Do you remember me telling 
you, in 1933, that the purchasing power of the South has 
dropped to almost zero? Look at this report of our sales 
in all the Southern States. All of our sales have increased, 
but those in the South have come back faster than any, and 
the reason is that the South at last has secured purchasing 
power.” 

Finally you and I have come in this fourth year of 
definite upturn to appreciate another significant and inev- 
itable result: We live under three kinds of government— 
and to all three we, as citizens, pay taxes. Our local estate 
taxes, mainly on real estate, go to the support of local and 
State functions of government such as schools, city, and 
county administration, water supply, sewer systems, street 
lighting, peace officers, and State institutions. Our Federal 
taxes, none of which are on real estate, come in the form 
of tobacco and similar excises, and income, inheritance, and 
corporation taxes, and are spent in the running of the Fed- 
eral Government for national defense pensions, forests, parks, 
highways, public works, and relief for the unemployed. 
Four years ago all of us, in every part of the United 
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States, found that without any change in the local or State 
tax schedules, the tax receipts had fallen off to an alarming 
degree. The result was that counties and vaunicipalities and 
States were failing to balance their bu“gets or else were 
unable to carry out the ordinary and orderly functions and 
obligations of State and local government. Schools were 
being closed or curtailed; teachers were unpaid; roads lacked 
repairs; the borrowing of money for permanent improve- 
ments had become impossible. With «iie Federal Govern- 
ment, despite additional new forms of taxes, receipts of rev- 
enue in 1932 had been cut in half. 

The value of those tangible private assets on which 
taxes were levied had fallen so low that even if the income 
had been there to pay taxes with, the sums received would 
have put all forms of government increasingly in the red. 
And even when some remnant of value remained on which 
to levy a tax, the taxpayer did not have the wherewithal to 
make the payment and was beginning to lose the very prop- 
erty which was taxed. 

That is why I go back to the original thesis that any 
common sense, logical governmental policy had to begin with 
the building up of farm and other property values, and crop 
values, and the increase of workers’ wages if that now his- 
toric corner was ever to be turned. 

History records that only a few years ago farmers were 
not making both ends meet; workers in factories were not 
making both ends meet; the small business man was not 
making both ends meet, and the corporation was not making 
both ends meet. As a logical result, local governments were 
not making both ends meet and neither were State govern- 
ments and neither was the national government. 

Incidentally, as another result, the individual who had 
to borrow, the corporation which had to borrow, and the 
government which had to borrow—all were compelled to 
pay unconscionable and ruinous interest charges. 

History will also record that by the year 1936 a very 
much larger number of individuals are back in the black. So 
are most of our small business men, so are most of our cor- 
porations, and so are almost all of our municipal and county 
and State governmerts. 

History will also record that individuals and corpora- 
tions and governments are paying today a far more reason- 
able rate of interest than at any previous time in the history 
of the American republic. 

In the process of attaining these successful ends, indi- 
vidual liberties have not been removed, and inherent rights 
of the sovereign States have not been invaded. 

It was obvious, of course, because of the economic unity 
of the entire country, that no group of individuals and no 
individual States could. by themselves, take the action neces- 
sary to restore the purchasing power of the nation. Only 
the Federal Government could accomplish that. 

I speak to you today as common sense American men 
and women. You will agree that, from the material aspect, 
this nation’s consuming power has been rapidly restored. | 
trust that you will likewise agree that better conditions on 
the farms, in the factories, and in the homes of America 
are leading us to the spiritual figure of the psalmist—ercen 
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A Workable Farm Program 


By ALFRED M. LANDON, Republican Candidate for President 
Des Moines, lowa, September 22, 1936 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We are here for a frank discussion of the 
needs of farming. You want to know what policies 
the farmers can count on from the Republican party. My 
purpose is to tell you. 

Most of my life, private and public, has been spent in 
close contact with farmers. For four years I have had the 
honor of being Governor of a great agricultural State. I 
know the aspirations of farm folks. 

They want to have the same chance and the same pro- 
tection in the market as other American industries. They 
want a settled, workable, national policy for agriculture. 

And I know that above all else they want no system 
which penalizes plenty and rewards scarcity. The American 
farmer wants to produce without fear. 

There is no greater satisfaction than in owning the 
piece of land that a man and his family call home. There 
is a feeling of partnership in a common undertaking among 
husband and wife and children that is more possible on the 
farm than anywhere else. 

There is nothing more satisfying than raising good crops, 
having a crib full of corn, plenty of hay in the mow or 
stack, and hogs and cattle fattening in the feedlot. 

As one of my farmer friends recently said to me, and 
with all reverence, “Lord, I wish we could have those things 
again!” 

For fifteen years we have been struggling with what 
has been called “the farm question.” It is not a farm ques- 
tion but a national question. 

It is a question of whether the farmer and his family 
will be able to buy the things they need—whether they’ll 
be able to maintain the full American standard of living. 

It is a question of whether the rest of our people will be 
able to trade a part of their products to the man on the land 
for three square meals a day. 

All the farmer asks is that his income be on a parity 
with the rest of the nation; that he may enjoy the same stan- 
dard of life; that his ome be made secure; and that he be 
able to build up a reserve for the future. 

It is to the direct interest of the consumers and other 
producers of this nation that the farmer be a good provider 
and a good customer. 

I know that these aims cannot be realized over night. 
Miracles are no more common in Washington than they are 
in Des Moines. 

To get a real solution we must have a well-rounded 
program—a program that will meet, not only the present 
emergency, and the immediate future, but also the long-time 
pull! 

The Republican platform offers just such a program. 
By it we are pledged: 

To meet, to the fullest extent, the present distress 
caused by the drought. 

To make farm standard of living secure, by protecting 
the income of the farm family. 


To guard the food supply of the nation by preserving 
our soil and other national resources through sound ,onserva- 
tion and land-use policies. 

To protect the farm and the rest of the country from 
ruinous debt and taxation. 

This program not only takes care of the present, it not 
only safeguards the farm family while we are working 
toward the necessary adjustment of the future, but it pro- 
vides a settled, workable, national policy for agriculture. 

Before I go into a discussion of this program let me 
make this one point absoiutely clear. If I am elected, I 
shall fulfill all outstanding obligations made by the present 
administration with the American farmer. 

By this I mean that those who have carried out their end 
of the bargain will receive the checks due them. 

I am equally emphatic in my views on meeting the suf- 
fering caused by the present drought. We will use the full 
power of government to relieve the present distress. 

Those of our farmers hard hit by the drought will be 
generously provided for until they can raise a crop. This 
means the continuation of relief checks. It means as well, 
in the case of many farmers, seed loans and other necessary 
assistance in order that the farmer may get started again. 

Where such help is needed, we will give it promptly. 
There will be no waste and no politics. 

Let me repeat this part of the Republican program. We 
will not allow needless suffering in this country—either on 
our farms or in our cities. We are determined to extend 
every reasonable aid to our people to get them back on a 
self-supporting basis in the shortest possible time. 

Now I turn to our policies which deal with the future! 

For many years farmers producing crops of which there 
is normally an exportable surplus have worked under a 
handicap. I mean such staple products as hogs, wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. 

The surplus is sold on world markets and the price 
of the entire crop is affected by what the surplus will bring. 
Tariff protection for these products, generally speaking, is 
ineffective, except when there is a shortage. This handicap 
has become increasingly severe in recent years. 

Today, policies of foreign nations are shaped principally 
by imperialistic aims and the fears they create. World mark- 
ets are largely closed to our agricultural surpluses. Our 
foreign competitors are aided by government subsidies. 

So long as this is the case, the cards are stacked against 
our farmers. 

Sometime there again will be normal world conditions. 
In the meantime, those of our farmers with exportable sur- 
pluses will remain at a disadvantage with our other producers. 

The Republican party proposes to offset these disad- 
vantages by the payment of cash benefits. These cash bene- 
fits will be limited to the production level of the family- 
type farm. 

We are pledged by our platform—I quote: “To pro- 
vide, in the case of agricultural products of which there are 
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exportable surpluses, the payment of reasonable benefits upon 
the domestically consumed portion of such crops, in order to 
make the tariff effective.” 

This means that our farmers will receive an American 
and not a foreign price for their products. 

This is the first time this principle has been put for- 
ward by a major political party. Such protection is simply 
common fairness to the farmer. It will act as insurance until 
long-time programs of surplus removal and land use can be 
brought into effect. 

I will stand by this pledge. In doing so, I shall call 
on the statesmanship of both parties and will consult and 
work with responsible farmers and farm leaders. 

We're going to see to it that the farmer whose crops 
have to be sold on a world market gets the equivalent of a 
really effective tariff. One thing we have learned from past 
experience is this: We can not let temporary surpluses de- 
stroy the standard of living of the farm family. 

As part of the plan for removing the depression effect 
of surpluses, I shall propose an amendment to the Federal 
Warehousing Act so that reserves of feed, such as corn, can 
be carried on the farm. 

We have learned from painful experience that the over- 
filled crib may quickly become the empty crib. It is to the 
advantage of both the producer and the consumer-—and the 
farmer is both when it comes to feed crops—that these con- 
ditions be evened out as much as possible. 

Under this amendment the farmer who stores his grain 
on the farm in such a way as to make it insurable will be 
entitled to a Federal warehouse receipt. He then will be 
eligible to borrow from any banking agency. 

He will enjoy the same credit facilities as are available 
to owners of grain stored in terminal markets. The grain 
would be stored on the farm, ready for use or sale at any 
time the farmer cares to take up the loan. 

I am now going to mention a subject that is in neither 
platform—crop insurance. It is a question in which we have 
long been interested in Kansas. In fact, some of our Repub- 
lican leaders in farm legislation have been in the forefront 
in working on it. 

We realize that there are difficulties. But insurance 
companies are writing policies today covering risks that they 
did not consider feasible a few years ago. I believe that the 
question of crop insurance should be given the fullest 
attention. 

We need also to resume our once remarkable progress 
in introducing new crops for the use of our lands. This work 
seems to have slowed down. Yet it is exactly what the De- 
partment of Agriculture should now be pushing. 

Not only must we take care of the problems of the land 
but we must develop more domestic demand and different 
uses for the products of the land. I am far more interested 
in seeing farmers paid for growing the things we know we 
need than in paying them for not growing the things we 
don’t need. 

Most of us cooperated with the Triple A in its early 
days, since we had been promised it was only an emergency 
measure. It was the only important agency working for 
the relief of the farm at that time, and it was entitled to a 
fair trial. 

But as the program progressed, we discovered that the 
administration was trying to stretch the Triple A into a 


means for the permanent control of American agriculture 
from Washington. 

I cannot agree with such a policy. I cannot agree with 
the President. I believe the American farmer should be “a 
lord on his own farm.” 

We were promised that the Triple A would be quickly 
replaced by a sound, long-time program. 

But, instead, after crop reduction we had crop adjust- 
ment, then more crop shifting under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. The conservation plan was 
not conservation. It was a stopgap, a subterfuge. 

Any one going through the present mixup in an effort 
to qualify for a check will agree with me! Nobody was 
fooled, least of all the farmer. 

Now something else has just been announced. Like the 
automobile manufacturers the administration believes in 
bringing out a new model every year. 

What is the farm policy of this administration? In my 
opinion it has none. After being in power for nearly four 
years, the administration is still without a settled, workable, 
national policy for agriculture. It’s right back where it 
started from! 

Soil conservation—real conservation—is a subject ciose 
to my heart. In Kansas we link soil conservation with water 
conservation and flood control into a co-related program. 

More than two years ago I suggested to the present ad- 
ministration a comprehensive program to be administered 
through joint State and Federal action. I requested that the 
Federal Government take leadership in these policies as a 
part of its drought program. 

This was not done, but in Kansas we went ahead any- 
way, making effective use of Federal funds provided for 
work relief, by building ponds, by digging public wells for 
farms, and constructing a Statewide system of lakes and 
municipal reservoirs. 

This work, backed by sound land policies, has given 
Kansas a real start in the direction of conservation. Of 
course, much remains to be done. But we know, as a result 
of this experience, that there is such a thing as spending 
money wisely. 

It will be my purpose to cooperate with the States in 
putting into effect a real conservation program along broad 
lines. But we will not do this at the expense of dairy and 
livestock producers. 

Where the farmer is unable to afford proper conserva- 
tion practices, cash payments should be made for actual per- 
formance. There should be State participation in the pro- 
gram, with the local administration in the hands of farmers 
themselves. 

Conservation is an inseparable part of a national land- 
use program. Through such a program we can bring our 
farm plant into proper balance and gradually shape our land 
resources to their right uses. 

The program we propose will put an end to the polli- 
cies of this administration of trading off the American farmer. 
It will make unnecessary giving away the equivalent of 
25,000,000 acres to foreigners. It will prevent the importa- 
tion of pork products from sixteen different countries. 

It will eliminate all excuse for paying $785,000 in one 
year to a sugar corporation, or $155,000 to a packing com- 
pany for its hog operations, or $301,000 to a British-owned 
cotton company. And it no longer will be possible for a 
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corporation farmer to rent government-controlled Indian land 
and get $51,000 subsidy, or for a garbage feeder to get 100 
times as much as a good Corn Belt farmer. 


There is one more important point in our program | | 


wish to emphasize. This, that we shall “free the farm and 
the rest of the country from the impending dangers of ruin- 
ous debt and taxation.” 

All of you know the rate at which government spending 
is going on. The national debt has now reached the stu- 
pendous figure of 34 billion dollars and it is increasing every 
minute. 

Let us look at this proposition candidly. This increas- 
ing debt can be paid only by taxation if this is to remain 
an honest government. Taxes add to the cost of everything 
and the farmer is so situated that he cannot escape their 
penalty. 

Further, the taxes reduce the ability of the consumer 
to buy the products of the farm. The Republican party pro- 
poses to put an end to the present waste and extravagance. 

So much for the main provisions of the program which 
we propose for American agriculture. It is a program based 
upon the same principles that farmers have urged for years. 
It follows in the same furrows that were plowed at the 
meetings of the Corn Belt Committee here in Des Moines. 

It offérs a practical means to attain what we have been 
seeking—a free and independent agriculture. 

Today, forty-two farms out of every one hundred are 
operated by tenants. Our national welfare demands that 
the situation be corrected. If history teaches us anything, it 
teaches that the stability of civilization depends upon owner- 
ship of the land by the man who works the land. 

It is our pledge to extend within the limits of sound 
finance, adequate credit at reasonable rates, to capable ten- 
ants and experienced farmers, for the purchase or refinanc- 
ing of farm homes. 


You will see that everything I have said points to but 
one end—that is, the protection of the family-type farm. This 
philosophy runs like a thread through the Republican 
platform. 

It is in keeping with the American tradition, which is 
based upon preserving individual opportunity. But you will 
not find it even mentioned in the platform of the opposing 
party. 

The provision of adequate credit at reasonable rates 
that I have just mentioned will encourage farm ownership. 
Our program of conservation will enable the man living on 
his own land to maintain the productivity of that land and 
thereby remain a self-supporting citizen. 

Our cash benefits, as I said, will be limited to the pro- 
duction level of the family-type farm. 

The Republican party, in other words, does not believe 
in having our farms operated by large corporate enterprises. 

It is our conviction that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to preserve the family type of farm for all time—pre- 
serve it as a home and as a source of livelihood. 

We should make it possible for the farm wife to enjoy 
the comforts of modern labor-saving devices. We should 
make it possible for farm children to have the same educa- 
tional opportunities as city children. 

We should make it possible for our boys and girls of 
the 4-H clubs and vocational classes to inherit an agricul- 
ture worthy of their ideals and aspirations. 

The security-of our social and economic system does not 
rest upon the foundation of a few great enterprises. It rests 
upon our having millions and millions of individual farmers 
and home-owners. 

These are the people that give us security and give us 
our spirit of independence as a nation. We must not let 
them be driven to the wall! 


We Do Not Want Security 


THE DOCTOR’S OBLIGATION 


By FLOYD S. WINSLOW, M.D., President, Medical Society of the State of New York 
Ithaca, N. Y., September 17, 1936 


T is the supreme obligation of the medical profession to 
provide the public with medical care of the highest pos- 
sible quality, and to protect them from the results of 

inferior service. 

Sometimes we get so close to the subject matter of our 
work, that we fail to see it in the true perspective. It is my 
purpose here to discuss the most important activities of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, and show just 
how each of them fits into this definition. Each one, as we 
shall see, either promotes the health and well-being of the 
people by making our membership better qualified to serve 
their patients, or operates to the same end by opposing and 
resisting those forces which either would interfere with our 
competency, or substitute incompetency. 

First in order, if not in importance, are the courses in 
graduate education, which are given as county medical society 
programs under the sponsorship of the society’s committee on 
public health and medical education. This committee has 


assumed important responsibilities in the field of public 
health, and with suitable sub-committees, is concerned with 
such matters as pneumonia control, cancer, syphilis, maternal 
welfare, child hygiene, and nursing education. 

The point is made merely when it is stated ; these activi- 
ties increase our capacities. But not only do they do this. 
Through the co-operation which results from contacts with 
official and voluntary health agencies, these activities also 
increase the popular acceptance of our capacities. 

It is not my intent here to labor the point, or to bore 
you with details of the work of the various committees. But 
in passing I should mention the committee on scientific work, 
in whose charge is the important task of arranging the scien- 
tific programs at the meeting of the state society; the public 
relations committee, whose chairman directs the activities of 
his group in such matters as the examination of school chil- 
dren and the problem of the care of the deaf and hard of 
hearing children of the state. It is clear how these matters 
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fulfill our supreme obligation to provide the public with 
medical care of the highest possible quality. Two other 
standing committees remain to be examined. These are the 
legislative and economics committees. The former is active at 
all times to “spot” provisions in bills proposed to the legis- 
lature which may be damaging to the public because of the 
effect they have upon medical care. Often these provisions 
are thoughtlessly inserted by their proponents who are ignor- 
ant of the effect of some minor provision in a law. Inasmuch 
as there are 6,000 bills introduced in every session of the leg- 
islature, it is easy to see the need, in protecting the public 
against inferior medical care, for active effectual work on the 
part of this committee. The economics committee easily fits into 
the latter section of our original definition, “to protect the 
public from the results of inferior service.” We all know 
how ably this committee has presented the facts concerning 
compulsory health insurance, how in every foreign country 
where it has been tried, medical care has suffered deteriora- 
tion. We need to be told these things over and over again. 
The advocates of socialized medicine lure the profession with 
the siren song of bureaucratic jobs, assured income—security 
—false security. We do not want to be secure. We want to 
remain insecure. We want to continue to be required to give 
our very best to every patient, or lose out in the gentlemanly 
competition which exists within our ranks. This is an incen- 
tive that operates to our insecurity, but to the security of the 
patient. We prefer the discipline of private practice which 
keeps us on our toes, to an assured income under bureau- 
cratic control where our highest ambition is more likely to be 
to keep ourselves solid with the politicians who have taken 
over the job of running our profession. 

- | repeat, security for the doctor means insecurity for the 
patient. 

The state-wide attack on pneumonia which was insti- 
tuted by the Medical Society of the State of New York last 
year, will be continued this season. In co-operation with the 
State Health Department, and various other agencies such as 
the Commonwealth Fund, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
plans have been crystallized for rendering serum available 
throughout the State; for the education of the medical pro- 
fession and for the popular instruction of the public. It is 
hoped ultimately to reduce the mortality from this disease in 
New York State by three thousand lives per year. In con- 
nection with this campaign, the committee on trends of the 
society has cooperated with all these agencies in the prepara- 
tion of popular educational material, consisting of facts about 
pneumonia for editorial writers, radio talks, feature articles, 
and specific plans addressed to informing the public of these 
three facts: 

First: Medical handling of these cases is just as much 
an emergency as acute appendicitis ; 

Second: Early recognition is of vital importance ; 

Third: Proper nursing care is equally important. 


This popular publicity has been prepared by the Public 
Relations Bureau of the Society, arel will soon be ready for 
distribution throughout the State. 

During the winter it is likely that each county medical 
society will be requested to designate a member to speak on 
the radio or at public meetings on this subject. May I urge 
you to accept this responsibility as a way still further to place 
the organized medical profession in the position of leader- 
ship in public health activities, many of which in the past 
have seemed to appear so importantly in the public eye on be- 
half of non-medical groups as to imply that the medical pro- 
fession is indifferent to these aspects of its high responsibility. 

This brief recapitulation of the activities of the society, 
barren as it is of details, could be expanded extensively by 
inclusion of the mass of data which is required to be digested 
to pursue these policies; of the hundreds of stated meetings 
and personal interviews which are part of the big job which 
organized medicine has assumed in this State. 

And it cannot be too emphatically put that it is incum- 
bent upon us, by the pursuit of such measures as these, to 
prevent those whose occupation is to talk about medical care, 
from inaugurating visionary proposals tending to prevent us, 
whose occupation is to provide medical care from keeping 
faith with our patients and with the public. We have been 
accused of thinking only of our bank accounts when we op- 
pose compulsory health insurance. When did we ever think 
in terms only of our bank accounts? Where is there another 
profession which is so impersonal in its primary objects, work- 
ing so surely, and so effectually, fighting every kind of disease, 
driving out of existence, if it were possible to do so, the very 
source of our income? 

William MacDougall! once said that civilization began 
when man discovered that he could satisfy his egoistic and his 
altruistic impulses in a single act. Through the centuries the 
medical profession has been disciplining itself as a hard master 
would discipline a student of whom he had the highest hopes; 
through the centuries we have been perfecting ourselves to 
fulfill the great obligation to society which is our privilege. 
Today, the American public is the recipient of the best 
medical care in the world, and I need not bother you with 
the statistical evidence that with few exceptions, our death 
rates are below all those countries where the doctor’s activi- 
ties have been painfully made the object of the state’s benefi- 
cence. 

We want to remain free to advance ourselves in the way 
we do now, by service rendered to the patient, or by service 
rendered to the public as a whole. If MacDougall is right, 
and there are people who think that a man may have been a 
professor in a college and still sometimes be right—collectiv- 
ism as an incentive to replace individualism—would be a step 
backward. Our obligation would then be shifted from our 
shoulders and become, the obligation of society as a whole. 
Those who know the least, but who talk the most, would 
control. 
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The Absurdity of Eternal Peace 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 


Before 20,000 soldiers, fascists, and peasants at the Annual War-Games, Avellino, Italy, and by radio to all parts of 
the nation, August 30, 1936 


Shirts, and people of Hirpinia: 
Listen to me while I speak to you and to the 
Italian people. 

The grand manoeuvres of the fourteenth year of fascism 
have ended. They have developed, from the first to the last 
day, in an atmosphere vibrant with enthusiasm. 

The generous hospitality of the Hirpinian people has 
enveloped the participating units in its atmosphere. 

Your fervent patriotism and your dedication to the 
régime make you worthy, O comrades of Hirpinia, of having 
had take place in your magnificent territory the grand man- 
oeuvres of the first year of the Fascist empire. 

Tomorrow on the plains of Volturara, before His 
Majesty Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy and Emperor of 
Ethiopia, will pass more than 60,000 men, 200 tanks, 400 
pieces of heavy artillery, 400 mortars, 3,000 machine guns, 
and 2,800 armored cars. 

This aggregation of men and means is imposing, but it 
represents at most a modest and almost insignificant total in 
comparison to the total of men and means on which Italy 
can surely count. 

I invite Italians to take absolutely to heart this declara- 
tion of mine. 

Not despite the African war, but as a consequence of the 
African war all the armed forces of Italy today are more 
efficient than ever. 

We always, in the course of a few hours and after a 
simple order, can mobilize 8,000,000 men. 

It is a formidable bloc that fourteen years of Fascist 
régime have prepared at white heat with great sacrifice. 

The Italian people should know that their internal peace 
and that abroad will be protected and, with it, the peace of 
the world. 

With the most crushing of victories in one of the most 
just wars, Italy, with war in Africa, has acquired an immense, 
rich, imperial territory where for many decades she will be 
able to carry out the achievements of her labors and of her 
creative ability. 

For this reason, but only for this reason, will we reject 
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the absurdity of eternal peace, which is foreign to our creed 
and to our temperament. 

We desire to live a long time at peace with all; we are 
determined to offer our lasting, concrete contribution to the 
project of collaboration among peoples. But after the catas- 
trophic failure of the disarmament conference, in the face of 
an armaments race already under way and irresistible from 
this time on, and in the face of certain political situations 
which now are in the course of uncertain development, the 
order of the day for Italians, for Fascist Italians, can be 
only this: 

We must be strong. We must be always stronger. We 
must be so strong that we can face any eventualities and look 
directly in the eye whatever may befall. 

To this supreme principle must be subordinated and will 
be subordinated all the life of the nation. 

The conquest of the empire was not obtained by com- 
promises on that table of diplomacy. It was obtained by fine, 
glorious, and victorious battle, fought with the spirit which 
has overcome encrmous material difficulties and an almost 
world-wide coalition of nations. 

It is the spirit of the Black Shirt revolution, the spirit 
of this Italy, the spirit of this populous Italy, warlike and 
vigilant on sea, on land, and in the heavens. 

It is the spirit I have seen shining in the eyes of the 
soldiers who have manoeuvred in these past days, the spirit 
we shall see shine when King and country call them. 


Since the manoeuvres last year, twelve months have 
passed : twelve months only, but how many events, how much 
history, has passed in these twelve months! They have been 
rich in events the influence of which is felt today but will be 
felt still more in the course of time. 

Before concluding this meeting I ask you: 


Were old accounts settled? [The crowd shouted 
“Yes "7 

And have we marched straight ahead up to now? [The 
crowd: “Yes!’’] 


I tell you, I promise you, we will do likewise tomorrow 
and always. 
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